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Independent Telephone Men Gace Prollems 


Communications 


Industry With Renewed Courage and Optimism After Attending 


The 42nd National Telephone 


MELEPHONE MEN are sensing 
| improved business’ conditions. 
That was evident at the 42nd 
annual national convention of the 
Independent telephone industry held 
at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 
18, 19, 20 and 21. And it also was 
apparent that telephone companies 
are fully cognizant of essential re- 
quirements due to the streamlining 
trend of events. 

The spirit of optimism as to busi- 
conditions was augmented on 
the opening day of the convention 
by a message to the Independent 
people from Dr. David Friday, whose 
addresses on prevailing economic sit- 
have been features of the 
telephone conventions in other years. 
Said Dr. Friday: 

“Developments of the 


ness 


uations 


last three 


months indicate that the depression 


The candid cameraman catches the officers 
of the national association in action. In the 


center is shown President JOHN H. AGEE, 


Convention 


of this last year was a normal! sec- 
which 
first 


revival following a 


ondary recession naturally 


comes after the outburst of 
business major 
depression. 


“This 


depression 


has happened after every 
for the last hundred 
Expect revival in production, 
employment and profits to continue 
throughout the next year. Interest 
will remain 

Friendliness and good fellowship 
were much in evidence throughout 
the four days of this year’s conven- 
tion of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. Those 


years. 


rates low.” 


present for their first national con- 
many of 


vention—and there were 
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Those 


several 


them—were much impressed 
this phase of the gathering. 
who had not attended for 
years thoroughly enjoyed meeting 
old friends, making new acquain- 
tances and visiting the many exhib- 
its. And the presence of many “fath- 
ers and sons” was observed. 

The annual luncheon provided by 
the association’s ladies’ entertain- 
ment committee had an attendance 
nearly 50 per cent more than last 
year. The high point of the social 
events of the convention was the an- 
nual banquet, entertainment and 
dance of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association of the U. S. 
on Thursday evening, October 20. 

The division conferences were all 
well-attended and great interest was 
manifested in the various discus- 


Lincoln, Neb. To the left is Secretary-Treas- 
urer CHAS. C. DEERING, Des Moines, lowa, 
and below is General Attorney ALFRED L. 
GEIGER, Washington, D. C. 





sions presented. The program for 
each had been carefully arranged and 
as a result, information of practical 
value to the great majority was pre- 
sented. 

At the general sessions much in- 
terest was created in various ques- 
tions that are now confronting the 
country as a whole. The speakers 
touched upon possibilities and con- 
ditions which may be faced in the 
future by the people of America and 
in which telephone management is 
vitally interested. 

The wage-hour act, public rela- 
tions adapted for present conditions, 
sales ideas for large and small com- 
panies and for companies operating 
in rural territories, thoughts for ad- 
vancement of the telephone industry 
in general, strengthening of asso- 
ciation organizations—all these were 
fully covered in one or more of the 
several meetings held during the 
week. 

The many exhibits of all kinds of 
materials, supplies, equipment and 
products used in telephone work 
were attractively presented, and 
telephone men took full advantage 
of an opportunity afforded for 
obtaining information concerning 
them. They not only visited the ex- 
hibits and stayed some time but they 
also returned several times to many 
of the displays. 

Not since the pre-depression years 
prior to 1930 have the manufacturers 
felt so encouraged following the an- 
nual convention of the Independent 
industry. Not only were orders 
booked but prospective business was 
developed. 

All in all, it was a convention that 
will be remembered by each one who 
attended because of some particular 
feature which especially attracted 
him. The attendance reached new 
levels and new and higher standards 
were set for future conventions to 
surpass if possible. 

Practically all who came to the 
meeting went away promising that 
they would not willingly stay away 
from the convention next year. 

Competition was strong for places 
on the board of directors, which indi- 
cates the greater interest taken in 
association affairs. 
electing directors is to be studied by 
a special committee of the directors 
with a view to removing objections 
raised against the present system. 

First Session Hears 

Better Business Prediction 

Calling the first general session to 
attention on Tuesday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 18, President John H. Agee, of 
Lincoln, Neb., extended a cordial wel- 
come to all. He discussed briefly the 
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The method of 


various numbers on the program for 
the following three days, after which 
a telegram from the United States 
Chamber of Commerce was _ read, 
stressing the value of trade associa- 
tions and conventions. 

Recalling that Dr. David Friday, 
of Washington, D. C., nationally- 
known economist, had appeared be- 
fore the convention several times in 
recent years and is well-known to 
members of the Independent group, 
President Agee read a telegram of 
greetings from him. This included 
the prediction of better business next 
year which has been previously 
quoted. 

The nominating committee was 
then announced by the president as 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


President, B. L. Fisher, Martins- 
ville, Va. 

Executive Vice-President, Louis 
Pitcher, Chicago, Il. 

Vice-President, E. R. Hannibal, 
Everett, Wash. 

Vice-President, W. C. 
Bellevue, Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Chas. C. 
Deering, Des Moines, lowa. 


HENRY, 


composed of F. O. Cuppy, Lafayette, 
Ind.; Dr. O. M. Vaughan, South Ha- 
ven, Mich.; and C. E. Archer, Tam- 
pa, Fla. 

President’s Review of 

Association Activities 

“In many respects,” said President 
Agee in presenting his “Review of 
Association Activities,” “the past 
12 months have been the best of our 
association years. In the Chicago 
office our competent executive vice- 
president has kept the motor of the 
association well-fueled and has cov- 
ered a good many miles of association 
activities.” 

Following a reference to the new 
schedule of compensation for Bell 
special services the speaker con- 
tinued: “This new compensation not 
only increases present revenues for 
the Independent companies but, if 
larger and broader use of the special 
services offered by the Bell com- 
panies is realized, in the future, there 
will be a constant increase in com- 
pensation. 

“The association’s accounting com- 
mittee has devoted itself to compli- 
cated assignments. Considerable 
attention has been given to changes 
in accounting proposed by the FCC.” 

Mr. Agee stated that the associa- 
tion urged that in the Class C ac- 
counting all companies with less than 


$25,000 annual revenues be exempt 
from its provision. “This was final- 
ly agreed to,” said he, “and the asso- 
ciation feels that it is entitled to 
some credit for protection thus af- 
forded the small companies. 

“The problem of applying deprecia- 
tion accounting to station installa- 
tions and drop and block wire has 
been carefully studied by our ac- 
counting committee, and we have rec- 
ommended retaining the _ present 
method.” 

Reference was made by the speak- 
er to the successful spring confer- 
ence of Class A and B companies in 
Chicago May 25 and 26 (TELEPHONY 
of June 4). 


“One of the interesting accom- 
plishments this year,” stated Presi- 
dent Agee, “was the preparation, for 
the first time in Independent teleph- 
ony, of a map of the United States 
with the location of each Independent 
exchange correctly spotted. Mrs. 
Froehlich, our statistician, did yeo- 
man service in preparing this map 
and many compliments have come 
into the Chicago service from mem- 
bers who have received the map.” 

In mentioning problems of rural 
electrification, the speaker stated 
that the Washington REA office has 
continued its policy of refusing to 
recognize any rights on the part of 
the telephone companies in the mat- 
ter of protection of existing tele- 
phone service. 

“There have been numerous con- 
tests before the various state com- 
missions and a diversity of commis- 
sion orders,” he stated. “The ma- 
jority of the commisions . . . have 
compromised the question by a divi- 
sion of cost, requiring the electric 
districts to pay for the cost of mate- 
rial, the telephone companies to as- 
sume the cost of labor.” 

“There is still pending in Con- 
gress,” continued President Agee, 
“an amendment to the Rural Electri- 
fication Act which would require the 
power districts to pay the costs ot 
converting grounded lines to metallic 
lines. We anticipate that this bill 
will be up before committees for fur- 
ther hearings at the next session of 
Congress and the association will en- 
deavor to have it brought before the 
two branches of Congress for enact- 
ment.” 

The wage-hour bill was then dis- 
cussed, following which statistics 
were presented of the Class A and 5 
companies for 1937 and for the first 
six months of 1938. The remarks on 
these subjects are given in full on 
other pages of this issue under the 
heading, “Some Problems of the In- 
dependent Industry.” 
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Some Leaders of the National Association 





JOHN H. AGEE, vice-president and 

general manager of the Lincoln (Neb.) 

Telephone & Telegraph Co., was made 

vice-chairman of the association's ex- 
ecutive committee. 


President-Elect B. L. FISHER, Martins- 
ville, Va., entered the telephone field 
more than 35 years ago. While teach- 
ing school, he became troubleman on 








Vice-President W. C. HENRY is gen- 

eral manager of the Northern Ohio 

Telephone Co., with headquarters at 
Bellevue. 


In concluding his review, Mr. Agee 
said: “In these closing days of my 
administration as your president, I 
want to express my appreciation of 
the loyalty and service not only of the 
immediate officers and employes of 
the association, but also of the di- 
rectors, committee members, and the 
member companies themselves. 

“We have had most unusual sup- 
port in the past 21 months in which 
I have had the pleasure and privilege 
of serving as your president. I be- 
speak for my successor the same un- 
tiring and loyal cooperation.” 

In his “Report on Association 
Finances and Membership,” Secre- 
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Executive Vice-President LOUIS PITCH- 
ER has effectively carried on the ac- 
tivities of the association's Chicago 
office during the past year and a half. 


tary-Treasurer Charles C. Deering, 
Des Moines, Iowa, showed a satisfac- 
tory balance at the first of the year 
with an improved financial statement 
for the first eight months of this 
year. 

The treasurer’s books are audited 
annually by a firm of certified public 
accountants, Mr. Deering stated, in 
pointing out that the organization’s 
finances are in very fair condition. 

The report on membership shows a 
total of 1,866. This, Secretary Deer- 
ing stated, is slightly larger than the 
membership of a year ago. He point- 
ed out that the membership is 
stable, not changing much from year 


a rural telephone line. 


Vice-President E. R. HANNIBAL is 

vice-president and general manager of 

the West Coast Telephone Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash. 


to year. The state associations, Mr. 
Deering said, have developed fairly 
well their field among the Class C 
companies. The small companies, 
however, comprise a difficult problem 
for association secretaries to interest 
them in association activities. 
Activities of Association’s 
Washington, D. C., Office 


“Since our last convention,” said 
General Attorney Alfred L. Geiger, 
“the work of the Washington office 
has been devoted mainly to three im- 
portant pieces of legislation.’”’ These 
were given by Mr. Geiger as (1) the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act of 





DIRECTORS RE-ELECTED 
John H. Agee, Lincoln, Nek. 

W. L. Cook, Chicago, Ill. 

B. L. Fisher, Martinsville, Va. 

R. A. Lumpkin, Mattoon, III. 

F. R. McBerty, Galion, Ohio. 
Louis Pitcher, Chicago, III. 

John H. Wright, Jamestown, N. Y. 


NEW DIRECTORS 
H. E. Hoerl, Marshfield, Wis. 
A. N. Johns, San Francisco, Calif. 
R. A. Phillips, Sioux City, Iowa. 
J. R. Porter, Tarboro, N. C. 
R. C. Reno, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


1938, (2) a proposed amendment to 
the Rural Electrification Act intro- 
duced in both branches of Congress 
at the request of the association, and 
(3) the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
sill. 


The Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act, known as the Hours and Wages 
bill, “provides a maximum work week 
of 44 hours and a minimum wage 
of 25 cents an hour for the first 
year,” said Mr. Geiger, “a maximum 
work week of 42 hours and a mini- 
mum wage of 30 cents an hour during 
the period from October 24, 1939, to 
October 24, 1940; and a maximum 
work week of 40 hours and a maxi- 
mum wage of 40 cents an hour there- 
after. 

“Tt includes a provision for Indus- 
try Committees to put into effect the 
maximum requirements of a 40-hour 
work-week and a 40-cents-an-hour 
rate at- any time after the passage 
of the act on such industries which, 
in the opinion of the administrator, 
can stand the burden of the immedi- 
ate imposition of the maximum hours 
and wage standards. The act pro- 
vides a seven-year period during 
which the maximum standards may 
be imposed, but at the expiration of 
seven years such maximum standards 
must be imposed. 


There is an exemption in the act, 
known as Section 13 (a) (2), which 
provides that the wage and hour pro- 
visions of the law shall not apply in 
cases of a ‘service establishment’ the 
greater part of whose servicing is in 
intrastate commerce.” 

Following a study of this exemp- 
tion General Attorney Geiger submit- 
ted a formal opinion to President 
Agee. As a result of his study of 
this clause he expressed the belief 
that “under a fair and reasonable 
construction of the exemption a tele- 
phone company is a service establish- 
ment; that the exemption applies to 
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the communications industry; and 
that a telephone company or a tele- 
phone exchange, the greater part of 
whose traffic is intrastate in charac- 
ter, should be held to be exempt 
from the hours and wage provisions 

“The same conclusion was reached 
by a number of other attorneys rep- 
resenting telephone companies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, all of 
whom made an independent study of 
this question.” 


“The Fair Labor Standards Act,” 
the speaker continued, “provides that 
employes who feel that they are ag- 
grieved by the action of their em- 
ployer, either under the wage provis- 
ion of the hour provision, may file 
suit against the employer, either in- 
dividually or by groups, for the 
amounts they believe to be due. 

“The administrator of this act, El- 
mer F. Andrews of New York, has 
also stated publicly that he expects 
to obtain the cooperation of the state 
labor commissioners in the enforce- 
ment of the Federal act. Of course, 
the Hours and Wages Division can 
file suit by injunction to prevent vio- 
lations of the Act, or it can invoke 
the criminal provisions for wilful and 
repeated violations of the act. 

In the event that any member of 
the association is confronted with 
proceedings for alleged violation, we 
hope that you will communicate with 
the association at once so that the 
proper steps can be taken to assist 
you in the defense of unwarranted 
or illegal claims. In the event that 
any controversy may arise with em- 
ployes after the effective date of the 
act, in my opinion the companies 
affected should also make clear to 
such employes either by the posting 
of notice or by direct communication 
that the company is claiming exemp- 
tion under Section 13 (a) (2). 


Please bear in mind that the ex- 
emption is only applicable in the case 
ot telephone companies which can 
prove that the greater part of their 
traffic is intrastate. For this pur- 
pose, I suggest that you have your 
accounting department prepare a 
statement showing the exchange 
business and the intrastate toll and 
the interstate toll. 

In this statement the ratio should 
be ascertained between the total of 
the intrastate business, such as ex- 
change and intrastate toll, to the in- 
terstate toll. If the resulting per- 
centage is 50 or less, the company’s 
traffic is intrastate in character and, 
therefore, exempt under Section 13 
(a) (2). From such studies as I 
have made I believe that most tele- 
phone companies, even those close to 


state lines, should be held to be « x- 
empt under Section 13 (a) (2). 

Our views on this exemption h: 
been submitted to Mr. Andrews, |! 
no ruling has been made on our clan 
for exemption. 

In the event that our claim for «x- 
emption is not sustained, a num 


-> of @ 


r 
of questions will arise with refer- 
ence to agency operators, and night 
operators who sleep during the time 


they are on duty. 
Unquestionably, some of these situ- 
ations will be covered by the exemp- 


t 
tion in Section 13 (a) (1) which ex- 


Accounting, Plant, Traffic 
Reports Next Week 


Owing to lack of space in this issue, 
the reports of the accounting, plant and 
traffic conferences, held during the na- 
tional convention, have been held over 
for publication in next week’s issue of 


TELEPHONY. 


empts all ‘administrative’ employes. 
I have asked the general counsel of 
the Hours and Wages Division to 
clarify the meaning of the words ‘ad- 
ministrative employes’ in the forth- 
coming regulations which Mr. An- 
drews has promised to make public 
before the effective date of the act. 

Another thing to bear in mind, in 
the event our claim for exemption is 
not sustained, is that the act does not 
forbid overtime employment, but it 
does require the employer who is sub- 
ject to the act to pay 112 times the 
regular rate of compensation for such 
overtime employment. 

Administrator Andrews last week 
issued his first formal interpreta- 
tion of the act, which he designated 
as Interpretative Bulletin No. 1. This 
bulletin is an interpretation of Sec- 
tion 3-B of the act. In this bulletin 
Mr. Andrews said: 


The first category of workers in- 
cluded—those “engaged in (interstate) 
commerce”—applies, typically but not 
exclusively, to employes in the tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio and transporta- 
tion industries since these industries 
serve as the actual instrumentalities 
and channels of interstate commerce. 





Employes who are an essential part 
of the stream of interstate commerce 
are also included in the phrase “en- 
gaged in commerce”; for example, em- 
ployes of a warehouse whose storage 
facilities are used in the interstate dis- 
tribution of goods. 


In concluding the bulletin Mr. An- 
drews added: 


This interpretation does not deal with 
the various important exemptions pro- 
vided in the statute. Some of these 
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Some Members of the Executive Committee of 
The United States Independent Telephone Association 










J. F. O'CONNELL, Madison, Wis., 
president of the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. 


GEO. A. SCOVILLE, Rochester, N. Y.. 
vice-president and general manager of 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
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McBERTY, Galion, Ohio, presi- G. B. FOSCUE, Chicago, vice-presi- J. P. BOYLAN, Rochester, N. Y., presi- E. C. BLOMEYER, Chicago, vice-presi- 
Bent North Electric Mfg. Co. dent, Automatic Electric Co. dent, Rochester Telephone Corp. dent, Theodore Gary & Co. 


P. M. FERGUSON, Mankato, Minn., 
manager of the Mankato Citizens 
Telephone Co. 


S. A. YANOCHOWSKI, Chicago, 
president, Kellogq Switchboard & Sup- > 
ply Co. 
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others 
and classifications 
by the administrator as to which an- 
nouncements will be made as soon as 
possible. 


exemptions are self-executing; 
call for definitions 


The exemption in which the tele- 
phone industry is most interested is 
that contained in Section 13-A-2. It 
is not self-executing and, therefore, 
falls into the group which Mr. An- 
drews designates as requiring defi- 
nition and classification by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

- The Hours and Wages Division has 
prepared and will distribute 5,000,000 
copies of a bulletin explaining the 
provisions of the act. This bulletin 
is merely a restatement of the law in 
popular language with pictorial illus- 
trations for the purpose of educating 


interested in this subject were pres- 
ent at that meeting. 

There was a difference of opinion 
among the state labor commissioners 
as to whether or not the proposed 
model act for state adoption should 
contain the same standards of hours 
and wages as are contained in the 
Federal act, or whether the model act 
for the states should contain less rig- 
orous standards of hours and wages. 
At the September meeting no agree- 
ment could be reached on this point 
and a further conference will be held 
the middle of November at the time 
of the meeting in Washington of the 
National Council on Labor Legisla- 
tion. 

The officials of the Department of 
Labor hope to be able to reconcile 


“This is the first contract approved 
by the Treasury Department as con- 
stituting an agency relationship and 
not an employer-employe relation- 


ship.” 
In conclusion Mr. Geiger stated 
that in addition to the legislative 


work described he had also assisted 
in the preparation of inductive in- 
terference cases in Virginia, Texas, 
Arkansas, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
and Minnesota, and attended state 
association conventions in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and New York. He also at- 
tended the Class A conference held 
in Chicago last May. 

President Agee, referring to his 
previous comments concerning the 
wages and hours bill, gave some fig- 





the public as to its requirements. It this difference which now exists ures from a table prepared by the as- 
Average per Exchange — — 
Gross Profit 
Revenues expenses or Loss Tele- Profit or Loss —- 
1937 1937 1937 phones $.25 Rate $.30 Rate $.40 Rate 
22 exchanges in 12 states having less than 250 
Raa Be er eer met} $ 5,770.00 $ 180.87 188 *$ 322.59 *$ 644.73 *$1,471.73 
22 exchanges in 6. states having 250 to 500 
stations : are , ce ane i aioe 8,443.82 8,363.61 80.21 367 *421.50 *820.36 *1. 818.14 
22 exchanges in 9 states having 500 to 1,000 
stations . pak enews ‘ . Sg aea 19,335.80 18,519.08 816.72 740 365.67 91.03 *1,430.48 
12 exchanges in 7 states having 1,000 to 2,500 
stations Stn eebewras ee a omnae 46,646.65 40,333.49 6,313.16 1.557 6.001.56 5,908.22 2,828.49 
6 exchanges in 4 states having 2.500 to 5,000 
stations 103,721.42 92,345.63 11,375.79 3,392 11,199.73 9,954.94 5,409.28 
(*) Indicates loss 











Effect of Wage and Hour Bill on Companies of Various Sizes; 


goes no further than the text of the 
law itself, and contains no informa- 
tion of importance on the problems 
of our industry. 

In addition to this official explana- 
tion of the act, the legal division is 
preparing an interpretation of Sec- 
tion 13 (a) (1) which deals with 
executive, administrative and profes- 
sional employes. This ruling will be 
ready for publication in a week or ten 
days. The legal division is also 
studying the question of the exemp- 
tion of ‘service establishments’ con- 
tained in Section 13 (a) (2) and 
will prepare an interpretative ruling 
on it at some future time. 


State Hours and Wage Laws 


“In addition to the Federal Hours 
and Wage Act, which becomes effec- 
tive on October 24, 1938, I wish also 
to invite your attention to the pro- 
posed model States’ Hours and Wage 
Law to be submitted to the state leg- 
islatures which meet next winter. 

The preparation of the model act 
has already been begun. On Septem- 
ber 12 a conference was held in 
Washington under the auspices of the 
Department of Labor for the purpose 
of approving this proposed act. In 
addition to officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, a number of labor 
commissioners of the different states 
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among the state labor commissioners 
and to have prepared a model states’ 


law on this subject by the first of 


the year. This law will supplement 


the Federal law in states where it is 


enacted and will cover intrastate in- 


dustries, not subject to the Federal 
act.” 
Mr. Geiger passed over the rural 


electrification problem because of the 
discussion of it scheduled for a later 
The as- 


session of the convention. 
sociation’s part in having the Civil 


Aeronautics Authority bill changed 
was commented upon by Mr. Geiger 
who stated that the Authority now 
has no power to require the erection 
of lights or markers as was contained 


in the original draft of the bill. 


“The most important tax develop- 
M. 


ment during the year,” stated 
Geiger, “has dealt with the subject 
of independent contractors. 


months ago, the Bureau of Internal 


Revenue, in a case submitted by the 
Walter W. Rose Investment Co., of 


Orlando, Fla., approved a form of 
contract between the investment 


company and its salesmen as a con- 
tract of agency and not of employ- 
In this contract, the sales- 
men were paid on a commission ba- 
sis, but the Treasury Department has 
held that the method of payment is 


ment. 


unimportant. 


Several 


Prepared by United States Independent Telephone Association 


sociation from data already obtained 
from the field showing the effect of 
the wage and hour bill on the oper- 
ations of the companies of various 
sizes. The complete table is given on 
this page. 

Mr. Agee stated that figures had 
just been given him on a study of 
intrastate and interstate messages 
during the period from October 1 to 
October 10. He mentioned that an 
attorney of one of the Independent 
companies had stated that the wage- 
hour act is a labor act; therefore, the 
amount of work done might be the 
basis of comparison on _ interstate 
and intrastate business. 

Of 1,883,190 calls, handled by one 
company, .143 per cent were inter- 
state and 99.85 intrastate. On a reve- 
nue basis this is 5.212 per cent inter- 
state revenue and nearly 95 per cent 
intrastate. Of 22,114 calls of anoth- 
er company .534 per cent were inter- 
state and nearly 99.5 per cent intra- 
state. Of the total of 1,905,304 mes- 
sages of these two companies, only 
.148 per cent were interstate. 

Executive Vice-President Louis 
Pitcher was called upon to present 
the resolutions “In Memoriam.” In 
turn he gave the history of the prop- 
erties built up over a period of years 
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A. J. Adams, president of the lowa associa- 

tion (center) gets a “kick out of what Sec- 

retary Chas. C. Deering (books under his arm) 

is telling Director C. A. Farrington (right 

a rear) as Director T. J. Griffith (left) con- 
‘ "4 siders it. 


Frank L. McKinney, Columbus, Ohio (right) Foster McHenry of the Capital City Tele- 
explains an interesting idea to TELEPHONY'S phone Co., Jefferson City, Mo., (left) ap- 
editor, Stanley Edwards (left) and Secretary pears to be the object of some razzing, judg- 
J. K. Johnston of the Independent Pioneers. ing from his apparent effort to wipe the 
perspiration from his head. The others are, 
from left to right: A. N. Johns, San Francisco, 


P ' ; ’ R. B. ("Doc") Fairly of Lubbock, Texas, and 
In view below is seen G. E. Berting (to right) of Galion, Ohio, seated, registering, with L. J. E. R. Hannibal, Everett, Wash. 


Davis, treasurer of North Electric Mfg. Co., waiting. Standing to left of him is Mrs. Oscar 
Burton of Tyler, Texas. To the left, center, is V. E. Chaney, president, Telephone Bond & Share | 
Co., engaged in looking over the Independent Pioneers’ Roster while awaiting to register. y 


At the extreme right in the illustration above is seen Mrs. B. L. Fisher, of 

Martinsville, Va., wife of the new president of the national association. 

To the left are seen Executive Vice-President Louis Pitcher and his son, 
Letb, watching the crowd register and answering various questions. 


President John H. Agee, the effi- 
cient vice-president and general 
manager of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., is 
anticipating a good time. 


Seated before the registration desk is C. E. Johnston, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Interstate Telephone Co., 
Spokane, Wash. Standing, from left to right, are: F. E. 
Norris, general plant superintendent, Associated Telephone 
Co., Ltd., Santa Monica, Calif.; R. B. Fairly, president and 
general manager, Southwestern Associated Telephone Co., 
Lubbock, Texas, and Elliott Cheadle, vice-president of the 
Associated company of Santa Monica. 











Special Washington, D. C., 


Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


TWO CASES IN FEDERAL COURTS may affect Independent telephone 
industry directly and extensively. . . . Decision in the Consolidated 
Edison case argued last week before U. S. Supreme Court may remove 
all worries concerning Federal wage-hour interference with local tele- 


phone business. . . U. S. District Court decision in Pennsylvania raised 


serious doubt as to validity under Constitution of temporary rate-fixing 
by state commission. . . . Comments on the “purge” in the FCC 


71TH ALL the Washington 
W headlines during last week 
over the internal explosions 
within the FCC, which resulted in 
the ouster of Chief Counsel Hampson 
Gary, the attention of the telephone 
industry might well have been tempt- 
ed away from two other developments 
which may affect its destiny more 
directly and more extensively than 
any possible realignment of the FCC 
personnel. Both of these events oc- 
curred in the Federal courts. 

First there was the argument in 
the United States Supreme Court on 
the appeal by the Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York from a decision 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board which set aside an exclusive 
bargaining contract between Consoli- 
dated Edison and an A. F. of L. elec- 
trical unit. 

The second was a decision of a 
United States District Court in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., which declared uncon- 
stitutional the “temporary rate” sec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania public util- 
ity statute. This statute was jazzed 
up last year by the Earle ad- 
ministration to such an extent that 
progressives have referred to it as a 
model of modern streamlined regula- 
tory legislation. 


ET US first examine the Consoli- 
dated Edison case. With the 
possible burdens of wage-hour legis- 
lation and other Federal legislation 
clouding the horizon, this case may 
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turn out to be of primary importance 
to those Independent telephone com- 
panies whose volume of business is 
predominantly intrastate in charac- 
ter. 

Now don’t misunderstand this dis- 
tinction: The NLRB jurisdiction is 
not necessarily co-extensive with that 
of the Federal wage-hour administra- 
tion. It may be less extensive; it 
may be more extensive. They are, of 
course, two distinct Federal agencies, 
administering two entirely different 
Federal statutes, which have not only 
different purposes in view, but also 
different definitions of “interstate 
commerce.” 

On the surface, the definition of 
“interstate commerce” in the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Act (common- 
ly known as the Wagner Act) is 
considerably broader than the defini- 
tion contained in the wage-hour law. 

Be that as it may, what the U. S. 
Supreme Court finally decides in this 
Consolidated Edison case with re- 
spect to the power of the Federal 
government, under the Constitution, 
to regulate working conditions within 
industries predominantly engaged in 
commerce of a local nature, may well 
be applicable to the “interstate com- 
merce” sections of both the Wagner 
Act and the Wage-Hour Law. 

In other words, if Uncle Sam has 
no constitutional power to interfere 
with collective bargaining within cer- 
tain local industries, it would seem 
to follow by plain inference that he 


does not have any greater or differ- 
ent power to determine minimum or 
maximum working standards within 
such industries. 

More than that: If the Supreme 
Court should decide this case in favor 
of Consolidated Edison on the juris- 
dictional issue, and decide it in such 
a way as to make it applicable to 
the specific circumstances of the tele- 
phone business, then all your worries 
about Federal wage-hour interfer- 
ence with your local telephone busi- 
ness are over—not just for the pres- 
ent, but indefinitely. 

Such a decision would place a con- 
stitutional stone wall between your 
business and congressional legisla- 
tion which nothing short of a consti- 
tutional amendment (or the compara- 
tively remote possibility that the 
court might reverse itself) could re- 
move. Neither the present wage-hour 
law nor any other legislation this or 
a future Congress might enact could 
affect you. 

And this immunity would be yours, 
not by virtue of any loophole exemp- 
tion in the legislature itself nor by 
the grace of any construction which 
the Wage-Hour Administrator might 
see fit to place upon such a statutory 
exemption. It would be yours by 
right of the authority of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

So mark a circle around the vari- 
ous Mondays of your November cal- 
endar and look for this important 
decision. Your correspondent hasn’t 
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anv information as to when the decis- 
io. will come nor how it will be de- 
cided; but it would be a good idea 
to watch for it around the latter part 
of next month. 


“¥*SHE CONSOLIDATED Edison 
| case is really two cases—one by 
the utility company against the 
NLRB, and the other by the A. F. of 
L. brotherhood against the same 
board. For practical purposes, how- 
ever, we can think of both as one, but 
one in which two major issues are 
present: 

Has the Federal government 
(through the NLRB) any right wnder 
the Constitution to regulate the labor 
relations of a utility company which 
is engaged predominantly in intra- 
state commerce? 

2. Has the NLRB any right under 
the Wagner Act, to set aside an ex- 
clusive bargaining contract executed 
between an employer (Consolidated 
Edison) and a union (A. F. of L. 
brotherhood) which the former be- 
lieves, in good faith, represents a 
fair majority of its employes? 

The second proposition is of great 
importance to all employers and to 
the labor unions, but for reasons al- 
ready stated, it is the first (jurisdic- 
tional) issue which is of primary 
concern to the Independent telephone 
industry. 


se MAY recall from previous 
discussion of the Consolidated 
Edison case in this department, that 
this utility furnishes gas and elec- 
tric service to the whole metropolitan 
area of New York City. Its own 
physical operations are thus confined 
to New York state. 

It does not have a few border-line 
connections with utilities operating 
in neighboring states but the com- 
mercial significance is so negligible 
it seems hard to believe that it would 
be any more of a point in establish- 
ing the interstate commerce charac- 
ter of the business than a few long 
distance toll calls a small Independ- 
ent telephone exchange might handle 
in comparison with its volume of lo- 
cal exchange business. 

No. The principal support for the 
government’s contention that Consol- 
idated Edison is fair constitutional 
game for Federal regulation of its la- 
bor relations rests not upon the in- 
significant amount of interstate busi- 
ness it might, by a tenuous line of 
reasoning, be said to be engaged in 
directly. It is rather the interstate 
character of the business of the cus- 
tomers of Consolidated Edison upon 
which the NLRB chiefly relies. 

It is because the Consolidated Edi- 
son furnishes gas and electricity to 
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the New York city subways, railroads 
and shipping terminals, telephone 
and telegraph companies, port and 
docking facilities, postoffices and oth- 
er vital interstate organizations, that 
the NLRB contends Consolidated Ed- 
ison is itself impressed with an inter- 
state character. 

The government argues that a ces- 
sation of these essential utility serv- 
ices (whether by reason of labor 
trouble or for any other cause) would 
paralyze interstate commerce in and 
out of the great city of New York. 
Stated in plainer words, the NLRB 
says Consolidated Edison, although 
physically engaged in local utility 
service, is nevertheless engaged in 
interstate commerce because its cus- 
tomers are engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

Needless to say, this theory would 
apply to the telephone industry. Wil- 
liam L. Ransom, counsel for Consoli- 
dated Edison, in arguing the case 
before the U. S. Supreme Court Oc- 
tober 14, predicted that “every public 
utility in the United States could be 
brought under Federal regulation and 
state control laws would be rendered 
futile, if the Supreme Court sup- 
ports the National Labor Relations 
Board.” 

Speaking directly on the point that 
a utility’s status is determined by 
that of its consumers, he declared: 

“If the theory is that the supplier 
goes under Federal jurisdiction, I 
know of no boundaries left .. . Our 
position is that we were haled to a 
tribunal where there was no juris- 
diction and where we received an 
unfair and arbitrary trial.” 

Mr. Ransom, in his argument, re- 
sponded often to questions from 
Chief Justice Hughes and Justices 
Butler, Brandeis and Stone. Mr. 
Ransom pointed out that there had 
been state labor legislation in New 
York for 30 years, and said that, 
therefore, it was not “essential or ap- 
propriate” that the jurisdiction of 
the labor board should be extended 
to cover the Edison company. 

“The words ‘essential and appro- 
priate’ are delicate; do you mean 
‘proper’ ?” Justice Brandeis inquired, 
and Mr. Ranson assented. 

“Ts it correct to say that the Fed- 
eral act would supplant the operation 
oft the state act?” Chief Justice 
Hughes asked. 

“T have no doubt that the state act 
would in no wise function with rela- 
tion to these utilities,” Mr. Ransom 
replied. “This would bring every 
utility operating anywhere in the 
country under Federal regulation to 
the exclusion of state regulation.” 

While Mr. Ransom was discussing 


the present state labor legislation, 
which he called the “Little Wagner 
Act,” he was interrupted by Justice 
Butler, who remarked: “Would you 
mind if you called that the Wagner 
Little Act?” 


HE DECISION of the U. S. Dis- 

trict Court in Philadelphia also 
involved an electric utility. (It ren- 
ders service to the city of York, Pa.) 
But the principles decided by the 
court are of just as much importance 
to telephone utilities as they are to 
electric or other types of utilities. 
The case turned on the validity of 
“temporary rates’ —a_ regulatory 
technique of comparatively modern 
vintage which has been incorporated 
into a number of state regulatory 
lews within the last few years. 

The U. S. District Court decision 
raised serious doubt as to the valid- 
ity, under the United States Consti- 
tution, of this temporary rate-fixing 
which has been utilized as a short- 
cut to avoid the delays of convention- 
al rate base procedure. 

The court’s opinion by Judge Davis 
(both colleagues concurring) is not 
entirely clean-cut because of compli- 
cations of the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Law which was before the 
bar. The temporary rate section of 
this law—Section 310—empowers the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission to fix temporary rates suffi- 
cient to provide a return of “not less 
than 5 per cent” upon the orig- 
inal cost, as defined. 





But there is also an alternative 
provision for dealing with utility 
companies which do not have “con- 
tinued property records.” Under this 
alternative arrangement the commis- 
sion is not restricted to original cost 
basis. 

The case arose when the Pennsyl- 
vania commission in November, 1937, 
ordered the Edison Light & Power 
Co. to reduce electric rates 30 per 
cent in York. The commission based 
its order upon original cost, and the 
utility took the case to the Federal 
courts, notwithstanding the Johnson 
Act, because Pennsylvania law obvi- 
ously does not allow speedy and ade- 
quate appellate procedure in the state 
courts. 

Judge Davis, in granting the util- 
ity an injunction against the commis- 
sion’s order, ruled that the tempo- 
rary rate provisions of the state law 
which restricted rate fixing to an 
original cost basis were unconstitu- 
tional. (“A rate based on this one 
element alone must in many, if not 
all, instances be confiscatory.”) The 
court added, however, that the com- 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Present-Day Problems 
Of the Telephone Industry 


By JOHN H. AGEE 


President, United States Independent Telephone Association. 


SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES pointed out in the event 
wage and hour bill should be held applicable to the 
Independent telephone industry. Analysis of tele- 
phone statistics indicates general healthy status of the 
industry, although many vexatious problems are yet 
to be solved. Excerpts from his annual address 


.* HE MOST recent piece of na- 
tional legislation of immedi- 
ate and serious concern to the 
Independent telephone people is the 
enactment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, known as the wage 
and hour bill. The association has 
been very active through its officers 
and executive committee in trying to 
determine the liability of the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies under 
the act and the possible conse- 
quences to Independent telephony if 
the provisions of the act are appli- 
cable to our member companies. 


Section 13 (a) (2) specifically ex- 
empts “any employe engaged in any 
retail or service establishment the 
greater part of whose selling or serv- 
icing is in intrastate commerce.” Our 
general attorney, Alfred L. Geiger, 
furnished us an opinion that this ex- 
emption covers telephone companies; 
and his opinion was supported by 
lengthy and well-prepared opinions 
from the legal departments of seven 
of our largest Independent com- 
panies, all of which were in full ac- 
cord on the proposition that tele- 
phone exchanges are service estab- 
lishments. 


Maybe Congress has handed us a 
new name for our business. Why 
not do a little practicing at this con- 
vention by asking your friends: 
“How many service establishments 
do you operate?” 

Results of Wage-Hour Act, 

If Applied to Independents 

While we have every confidence in 
the opinion of our attorneys and be- 
lieve that the courts will agree with 
our attorneys’ opinions, even if the 
administrator of the act should not 
concur in exempting those telephone 
companies the greater part of whose 
servicing is intrastate in character, 
nevertheless it is the better part of 
wisdom to see just what would hap- 
pen if our industry should undertake 
to meet the minimum wage require- 
ments and the maximum hours of 
work provided for in the act. 

While common sense would indi- 
cate that probably we might begin 
with the first steps of 25 cents per 
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General comparative summary of statistics of 128 Class A Independent telephone companies for 1933-1937 inclusive 
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General comparative summary of statistics of 65 Class B Independent telephone companies for 1933-1937 inclusive 


hour and a 44-hour week, the even- 
tual rate would be 40 cents per hour 
for a 40-hour week; and a square 
look at the problem tells us that the 
resulting cost of operation would 
probably spell disaster to hundreds 
of small telephone companies. 
The first place for relief would be 
sharp revision upward of tele- 
phone rates; but in hundreds of cases 
the resulting rate would be so high 
that there is a serious question 
whether telephone service could be 
provided in many of the small com- 
munities. 

Are we thus facing a situation, by 
reason of a dictatorial government, 
which will place the small community 

so far as its communication serv- 
is concerned—in the position in 
which it found itself in the days be- 
fore Independent telephony came into 
existence? You will recall that many 
small communities were served only 
with a long distance telephone booth 
some 30 to 40 years ago. 

If the wage and hour bill is held 
applicable to the telephone industry 
today, there is a serious question 
whether avy but the largest com- 
panies can survive. Telephone serv- 
ice will be severely curtailed. 

This trend toward greater govern- 
ment control by dictation of wages 
and hours is so far-reaching in its 
final results that—coupled with the 
remendous increase in costs result- 
ng from the Social Security Act and 
other legislation increasing our tax 
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by 


ice 


burdens—reluctant as we may be to 
do so, it seems to us that we are con- 
fronted with a challenge to take a 
positive and direct stand in the po- 
litical field. 

The day has come when we must be 
courageous enough to condemn that 
which we believe to be wrong and 
economically unsound, regardless of 
political parties or political affilia- 
tions. 

Much legislation enacted under the 
New Deal progress may be honestly 
commended, but we are impressed 
with the need for immediate revis- 
ion of such laws as the National La- 
bor Relations Act, the Social Security 
Act, and now the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Assuming that these laws are not 
entirely bad, it is becoming apparent 
that if the doctrine of free enterprise 
is to be preserved in America, if in- 
dustry is to live, and if prosperity is 
to be recovered, at least these three 
major pieces of legislation should be 
promptly amended and revised. Un- 
employment cannot be cured by bur- 
dening industry with such high costs 
that its products cannot be sold. In 
our opinion that is economic suicide. 

Operating Statistics of 

Independent Industry 

Now, a word about statistics. The 
renewed depression starting in the 
summer of 1937, fortunately did not 


result so seriously in the loss of sta- 
tions which had been recovered in 


1936 and the first part of 1937, as 
some of us might have feared. The 
results for 1937 were, therefore, rea- 
sonably satisfactory. 

In those parts of the country 
where crop conditions and industrial 
production had produced a fair vol- 
ume of business, the telephone com- 
panies in the Class A and B divisions 
reported a fairly satisfactory year. 
Total operating revenues for 1937 
of Class A companies amounted to 
$65,080,413 compared with $60,923,- 
267 for 1936. In Class B companies 
1937 operating revenues were $4,- 
876,239 compared with $4,570,484 for 
1936. 

Total stations at the close of 1937 
for the Class A companies were l,- 
778,648 compared with a total num- 
ber of 1936 of 1,695,786. For the 
Class B companies, total stations for 
1937 were 164,622 as compared with 
157,945 for 1936. 

Net profits available for interest 
and dividends for the Class A com- 
panies amounted to $15,736,732 in 
1937, compared with $15,370,798 in 
1936. This represents an earning of 
4.8 per cent on fixed capital for 
1937; 4.7 per cent for 1936. For 
the Class B companies, net profits in 
1937 amounted to $858,186 compared 
with $939,645 for 1936, a reduction 
in per cent on fixed investments from 
4.2 in 1936 to 3.8 per cent in 1937. 

Taxes increased in Class A com- 
panies from $6,069,874 to $7,398,- 
870. In 1933 taxes were $4,660,505 
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This represents an increase in four 
years of $2,738,365, or practically 60 
per cent—and taxes are going higher 


and higher. What shall we do about 
that problem? 

A year ago I told you that we 
would ask you for a brief report on 
your operations at the end of the 
first six months of 1938. Due to the 
fact that our office had been asking 
for your assistance in so many mat- 
ters, we were reluctant to ask for 
this last report. 

Instead of that, I have taken fig- 
ures from the reports of the Federal 
Communications Commission, com- 
paring the first six months of 1938 
with the first six months of 1937. 
These figures are, of course, com- 
piled from those companies report- 
ing to the FCC, which include the 
entire Bell System and most of the 
larger Independent companies. The 
trend of business is shown in the toll 
revenues, which appear as follows: 

First six months of 1937—$149,- 
517,000. 

First six months of 1938—$142,- 
328,000. 


This shows a shrinkage of $7,189,- 
000 in toll revenues. It reflects not 
only the effect of the recent business 
depression but also the effect of re- 
duction in toll rates initiated by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in January of this year. While these 
figures show a decrease of only 5 per 
cent in toll revenues the first six 
months of this year compared with 
the same period of last year, you 
must remember that the Independ- 
ents have not, as a whole, fared so 
well. Several of our companies re- 
port a decline of 7 to 8 per cent in 
toll revenues. 

The question might properly arise 
whether suitable and fair considera- 
tion is given to the Independent 
group at times when toll rate reduc- 
tions are being considered. Does not 
the producer of a substantial amount 
of toll revenue deserve some protec- 
tion? 

It is apparent that the telephone 
industry has suffered less than many 
other lines of business, and due credit 
must be given to the fact that we 





have carried our full load of the 
heavy increase in all forms of 
taxes; but again we warn that if the 
telephone companies are to avoid the 
plight in which the railroads find 
themselves, it will only be because the 
administration recognizing the value 
of the service rendered by the tele- 
phone industry, relieves us from the 
arbitrary penalties provided in much 
of the recent national legislation 
There are many vexatious problems 
facing the industry and continued in- 
terest and unselfish efforts are need- 
ed to provide the best possible so- 


lution. I want to thank the two pub- 
lications, TELEPONY and Telephone 


Engineer, for the very fine publicity 
and cooperation which they have ren- 


dered to the association. The vari- 
ous state associations have main- 
tained the interest of our member 


companies and have given the na- 
tional association excellent support. 
For all of these things, we extend our 
appreciation and gratitude. 

May we recall to your minds the 
truth of that old saying, “United we 
stand, divided we fall?” 


National Association Directors Meet 


HE first of the two meetings 
of the board of directors of the 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association was held Tuesday 
morning, October 18 during the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Week 
in Chicago. There was an unusually 
large attendance. Those present 
were: 

President John H. Agee, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Executive Vice-President Louis 
Pitcher, Chicago; Vice-President B. 
L. Fisher, Martinsville, Va.; Vice- 
President E. R. Hannibal, Everett, 
Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer Chas. C. 
Dearing, Des Moines, lowa; 

F. S. Barnes, Rock Hill, S. C.; A. 
O. Black, Butler, Pa.; E. C. Blomeyer, 
Chicago; Carl D. Borein, Tampa, 
Fla.; Oscar Burton, Tyler, Tex.; H. 
*. Billington, Chicago, representing 
G. A. Yanochowski; James N. Cox, 
Cookeville, Tenn.; J. G. Crane, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; H. M. Engh, Erie, Pa.; 

P. M. Ferguson, Mankato, Minn.; 
G. B. Foscue, Chicago; C. F. Mason, 
Santa Monica, Calif.; W. N. McAnge, 
Jr., Bristol, Tenn.; F. R. McBerty, 
Galion, Ohio; W. M. New, Thomas- 
ton, Ga.; J. F. O’Connell, Madison, 
Wis.; G. A. Scoville, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Robbins Tilden, High Point, N. 
C.; J. W. Walton, Broken Arrow, 
Okla., and John H. Wright, James- 
town, New York. 

Discussion was 
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had of some 


changes in the by-laws to provide for 
obtaining a quorum at meetings of 
the executive committee and also to 
permit directors to vote by mail on 
matters submitted for approval, thus 
eliminating expenses of a meeting. 
In addition to routine matters, there 
were discussions relating to Class C 
accounting concerning station instal- 
lation and drop and block wires, and 
the wage and hour act. 

At the organization meeting of the 
board of directors, Thursday noon, 
October 20, all of the newly-elected 
members—H. E. Hoerl, Wis.; A. N. 
Johns, Calif.; R. A. Phillips, Iowa; 
J. R. Porter, N. C.; and R. C. Reno, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Chairman, President B. L. Fisher, 
Martinsville, Va. 

Vice-Chairman, J. H. Agee, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Secretary, Chas. C. Deering, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

i. C. Blomeyer, Chicago, IIl. 

J. P. Boylan, Rochester, N. Y. 

P. M. Ferguson, Mankato, Minn. 

G. B. Foscue, Chicago, Il. 

W. C. Henry, Bellevue, Ohio. 

F. R. McBerty, Galion, Ohio. 

J. F. O'Connell, Madison, Wis. 

Geo. A. Scoville, Rochester, N. Y. 

G. A. Yanochowski, Chicago, III. 


Ind.—were in attendance. Nearly 
the full membership of the board 
was present, there being only three 
absentees. 

E. C. Blomeyer presented a brief 
report of the association’s special 
committee on depreciation, at the 
conclusion of which he moved that a 
resolution be prepared to be sent to 
the FCC relative to several changes 
in the depreciation accounting sys- 
tem. The resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Secretary Deering presented the 
names of two companies for member- 
ship and they were duly elected. 

The matter of the method of elec- 
tion of directors was briefly discussed 
by President Agee. This convention, 
he said, had developed great interest 
in the election of members to the 
board. The interest was so great 
that considerable pressure was ap- 
plied to the nominating committee by 
some groups in behalf of their can- 
didates. 

A motion was made and carried 
that the matter of election of direc- 
tors be studied by a committee and 
reported at a future meeting. 

Election of officers was the next 
order of business. B. L. Fisher, of 
Martinsville, Va., was the unanimous 
choice for the office of president. Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President Louis Pitch- 
er, Chicago, was re-elected; as was 
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Some of the New Directors of the 
United States Independent Telephone Association 





A. N. JOHNS, San Francisco, Calif., 
vice-president, Western Utilities Corp., 
in charge of operating. 


Vice-President E. R. Hannibal, Ev- 
erett, Wash. The junior vice-presi- 
dency was filled with the election of 
W. C. Henry, Bellevue, Ohio. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Chas. C. Deering was 
again re-elected. 

The incoming president, Mr. Fish- 
er, spoke briefly of his appreciation 
of the honor conferred on him and 
assured the board members of his 
sincere efforts for the benefit of the 
association. 

In making nominations for the ex- 
ecutive committee, which, by associa- 
tion action, had been increased from 
eight to ten members, President-elect 
Fisher nominated the eight members 
ot the old committee and, as new 
members, G. B. Foscue, of Chicago, 
and J. H. Agee, of Lincoln, Neb. Mr. 
Agee was designated as vice-chair- 
man of the committee, a new office. 
The association’s secretary and pres- 
ident serve as ex officio members of 
the committee. The personnel of the 
executive committee is, therefore as 

llows: 

J. H. Agee, Lincoln, Nebr.; E. C. 
Blomeyer, Chicago, Ill.; J. P. Boy- 
lan, Rochester, N. Y.; P. M. Fergu- 
son, Mankato, Minn.; G. B. Foscue, 
Chicago, Ill.; W. C. Henry, Bellevue, 
Chio; F. R. MeBerty, Galion, Ohio; 

F. O’Connell, Madison, Wis., and 
G. A. Yanochowski, Chicago. Presi- 

ent Fisher is chairman and Mr. 
Deering is secretary. 

Just before adjournment E. C. Blo- 
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HERMAN E. HOERL, Marshfield, Wis., 
general manager, Marshfield Telephone 
Exchange. 





R. C. RENO, Fort Wayne, Ind., vice- 
president, Telephone Management Co. 


meyer proposed a resolution express- 
ing appreciation of the services of 
Mr. Agee and the thanks of the 
board. This was unanimously 
adopted by the board. 

At a meeting of the executive 
committee on Thursday afternoon it 
was decided to appoint a committee 
of five to represent the association 
on wage-hour matters. President B. 
L. Fisher named the following on 
this committee: 

Chairman, J. H. Agee, Lincoln, 
Neb.; E. C. Blomeyer, Chicago, IIl.; 


J. R. PORTER, Tarboro, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


J. F. O’Connell, Madison, Wis.; A. O. 
Black, Butler, Pa., and W. C. Henry, 
3ellevue, Ohio. 


. 


Students Learn Telephone 
Company Collects 


A telephone that worked like the 
mythical 100 per cent payoff slot ma- 
chine is back in proper working order 
and a number of University of Chi- 
cago students are poorer by $138.50. 

The magical coin telephone, which 
regularly spilled back all the nickels, 
dimes and quarters deposited for long 
distance calls, some to remote points, 
was fun while it lasted. Students in 
the Burton Court men’s dormitory of 
the University of Chicago caught up 
with a lot of back correspondence by 
telephone—until the collector arrived. 

He found the coin box empty. The 
telephone company checked up and 
found there should have been $138.50 
in the box. The University received 
a bill and when the bill was protested, 
the calls were traced. The names of 
those who had made the calls were 
learned from those they had called. 
The 25 students involved were sum- 
moned to the University offices and 
handed bills. They promised to pay. 
The telephone’s popularity is gone. 

Now the boys are back to writing 
letters to their out-of-town families 
and girl friends. They know that 
“Honesty is the best policy” and “You 
can not get something for nothing.” 
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The ’’Planned’’ 


Commercial Conference 


ITHOUT presuming to pass 

upon the merits of planning 

in general or planning in any 
other specific application, it was ob- 
vious that the “planned” program for 
this year’s commercial conference of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, which held a 
three-hour session Wednesday morn- 
ing, October 19, in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, was a most successful and 
helpful meeting. 

Presiding as chairman of the con- 
ference, which had an attendance of 
about 75 persons, was the genial Sam 
H. Shutt of Sherman, Texas, general 
manager of the Texas Telephone Co. 
To make the somewhat complicated 
program organization clear, it should 
be explained that according to the 
program “plan,” five general topics 
had been selected for discussion. 

Each of the four members of the 
public relations committee of the as- 
sociation was assigned one of these 
topics and given a ‘“‘must”’ order to 
produce several speakers on that sub- 
ject “or else’—provide the program 
number himself. Thus a majority of 
the members of this committee were 
called upon to officiate as sub-chair- 
men or “introducers” for the tele- 
phone men whom they had prevailed 
upon to participate in discussing the 
assigned topic. 

Using as a definition for “execu- 
tive,” “one who is successful in get- 
ting others to work for him,” first 
honors among the sub-chairmen as a 
successful executive undoubtedly go 
to H. F. McCulla, Lincoln, Neb., gen- 
eral commercial superintendent, Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
While contributing generously to the 
“spice” of the occasion with humor- 
ous and witty stories (as did also 
Chairman Shutt), Mr. McCulla left 
the serious discussion of the subject 


assigned to him, with utmost confi- 
dence, to B. W. Saunders of Madison, 
Wis., and Leland Wright of Alexan- 
dria, Minn. It was soon apparent, 
by the way, that his confidence had 
not been misplaced. 

Special mention should go to E. W. 
Watson of Santa Monica, Calif., al- 
though he did participate in discus- 
sing the subject assigned to him as a 
member of the public relations com- 
mittee, for securing as a co-speaker a 
telephone man living and working 
3,500 miles away from the scene of 
his activities, namely, B. H. Piep- 
meier, of Cookeville, Tenn. 

Another mark of a good executive 
is the wisdom to be brief, when the 
occasion warrants it. It was well 
past noon when Lloyd C. Wright of 
Jamestown, N. Y., was given an op- 
portunity to present the program fea- 
ture for which he was responsible. 
Sensing the lateness of the hour and 
the fact that his audience had no 
doubt had all the mental “food” they 
could digest, he assumed charge of 
the situation in person and discussed 
the subject assigned very, very 
briefly. 


Creating Good Will 
First Subject of Conference 


To return to a discussion of the 
conference in chronological order, 
Chairman Shutt, in his opening re- 
marks, said it is the smart man who 
takes another man’s ideas and adapts 
them to his own business. “Creating 
Good Will,” he said, was the first 
general subject to be taken up, and 
Frank T. Byrne, Rochester, N. Y., 
vice-president in charge of commer- 
cial of the Rochester Telephone 
Corp., was asked by the chairman to 
take charge of that discussion. 

“Sub-Chairman” Byrne (who is 
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SAM SHUTT, Sherman, Texas, general 
manager, Texas Telephone Co., pre- 
sided over the commercial conference. 


chairman of the association’s public 
relations committee) explained that 
this committee was appointed at last 
year’s convention to make a study of 
public relations with the view to pre- 
paring a suggested program of con- 
structive ideas for the use of all 
member companies throughout the 
country. Members of the committee, 
however, have been so busy with the 
problems of their own companies dur- 
ing the past year that they have had 
little time to give thought to the 
other fellow’s public relations prob- 
lem. 

Some helpful thoughts are con- 
tained in the following excerpts from 
Mr. Byrne’s introductory remarks 
before presenting, in turn, the three 
men whom he secured to talk on vari- 
ous phases of the subject of ‘“‘Creat- 
ing Good Will”: 

“Certainly creating good will is the 
creating of good public relations and 
our committee feels that we now have 
an opportunity to present some of our 
ideas to the group as a whole; and 
through a few of its members we are 
going to discuss some of the possi- 
bilities presented to telephone people 
for creating good will. 

“In TELEPHONY of September 24 
is reported what A. W. Page, vice- 
president of the A. T. & T. Co. had 
to say on the subject of public rela- 
tions in an address before the Sev- 
enth International Management Con- 
gress. Among other things Mr. Page 


CONSTRUCTIVE program presented at commercial conference of United 
States Independent Telephone Association, on morning of October 19, 


under auspices of public relations committee of the organization. Helpful 


suggestions were made by 15 telephone men who participated in program 
on building good will, impressing public with need for service, develop- 


| ment of rural service, extension of credit and miscellaneous services 
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said: ‘Publicity is an important part 
o public relations, but in business, as 
in most human affairs, what you do is 
more important than what you say.’ 

“And. again he said: ‘Most of the 
day-by-day relations of business with 
the public are not conducted by man- 
agement, but by other employes. A 
company may have the best over-all 
public policy in the world in the 
minds of management, but if the 
spirit of it is not translated into acts 
by those who represent the company 
in contact with the public, that policy 
will be largely discounted.’ 

“P. W. Garrett, director of public 
relations for the General’ Motors 
Corp., in an address to the members 
ot the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, had this to say: 
‘The most obvious lesson any com- 
pany can learn, and seemingly the 
most difficult, is that good relations 
outside grow from good relations in- 
side. If there is any secret to success 
in building good public relations, it is 
that you must begin at home and 
work from the inside out.’ 

“To my mind these quotations are 
the nub of good public relations. 
What employes, other than manage- 
ment, have contact with our custom- 
ers? 

“In my own corporation, leaving 
out of the picture the 450,000 times 
a day our traffic employes at Roches- 
ter contact the public, I find that our 
plant people make approximately 12,- 
000 customer contacts each month 
and our commercial people approxi- 
mately 9,000. Of these commercial 
contacts 13 per cent are personal and 
87 per cent by telephone. 

“No doubt these same relative con- 
ditions prevail in all telephone or- 
ganizations, so I feel that any discus- 
sion of ‘creating good will’ could 
very well center around the oppor- 
tunities presented to all of our em- 
ployes from different angles.” 


Commercial Men Discuss 
Creation of Good Will 

Mr. Byrne then called upon E. S. 
Welch of Seymour, ‘Ind., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations of the 
Indiana Telephone Corp., for his 
thoughts on the opportunities pre- 
sented to officers of Independent com- 
panies by their activities in civic 
movements, their membership in 
business organizations and through 
proper publicity. 

“Much as the prima donna speaks 
repeatedly of her public, so does the 
present-day business executive speak 
and think of ‘Our Public Relations’,” 
said Mr. Welch. “And we in the tele- 
phone field especially have every rea- 
son to want to create a good feeling 
toward our organization, on the part 
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of each individual in our commun- 
ity.” 

The speaker warned his audience 
to guard against acquiring a “tele- 
phone complex,” transacting business 
over the telephone to the exclusion of 
personal contacts. The company’s rep- 
utation, he said, is dependent upon 
the combined conduct of many per- 
sons; and therein lies the great com- 
plicating factor in this question of a 
corporation’s public relations. 

The two fundamentals, he pointed 
out, which a telephone man should 
develop, in his contacts with various 
civic organizations, are acquaintance 
and friendship. 

Mr. Welch’s paper will be published 
in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

A. U. Meadows, Bristol, Tenn., 
general plant manager of the Inter- 
Mountain Telephone Co., was next 
called upon by Mr. Byrne for a talk 
on “The Commercial Employes’ Op- 
portunity to Greate Good Will in 
Their Customer Contacts.” In ex- 
planation of the seeming inconsist- 
ency of a plant man discussing com- 
mercial problems, the speaker ex- 
plained that prior to June, when he 
became general plant manager for 
his company, he was for 10 years en- 
gaged in commercial work. 

Mr. Meadows expressed the opin- 
ion that there can be no satisfactory 
public relations without first having 
satisfactory employe relations. The 
foundation of a sound public rela- 
tions policy, he continued, is a com- 
posite of thoroughly understood poli- 
cies, aims and objects of an institu- 
tion serving or selling its products in 
the community. 

To obtain this groundwork, said 
the speaker, an organization must 
educate its personnel in the funda- 
mentals of good public relations. 

Mr. Meadows’ paper will also 
be published in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

Another phase of creating good 
will was discussed by B. C. Schweit- 
zer of Ft. Wayne, Ind., commercial 
superintendent of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in a paper on 
the subject, “Plant Employes’ Oppor- 
tunity to Create Good Will in Their 
Customer Contacts.” 

Mr. Schweitzer outlined some of 
the many ways in which the plant 
employes—fortified with the what, 
how and why of the company’s prac- 
tices, services and rates—can create 
good will for the company. A strict 
observance of the rights of others— 
and even a surrender of one’s rights 
in a gracious manner—will go a long 
way toward helping to build and 
maintain the good will of the public, 
said the speaker. 


This paper will be published in 
its entirety in another issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

Chairman Shutt made a few re- 
marks before turning the meeting 
over to the second member of the pub- 
lic relations committee of the asso- 
ciation for consideration of the sec- 
ond topic of the morning. He com- 
mented upon one telephone company 
which, though impressed with the 
value of newspaper publicity in build- 
ing good public relations, did not have 
the right sort of copy available for 
advertising space. 

The manager submitted for adver- 
tising copy each week a list of new 
subscribers added during the preced- 
ing week. It provoked much interest 
in the community and it was found 
that many people acquired the habit 
of looking for the particular issue of 
the newspaper that contained the list 
of new subscribers. 

“How Can We Impress Upon the 
Public the Real Need of and Value 
for Telephone Service” was then an- 
nounced by Chairman Shutt as the 
second topic of the morning and the 
meeting turned over to “Sub-Chair- 
man” Herbert F. McCulla, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

After relaxing his audience with a 
few amusing stories, he called upon 
Burton W. Saunders, Madison, Wis., 
general commercial engineer of the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. for his 
thoughts on the subject. 


Impressing Public with 
Value of Service 


Upon the conclusion of Mr. Saund- 
ers’ interesting paper, which will be 
published later in TELEPHONY, Mr. 
McCulla called upon Leland Wright, 
secretary-treasurer of the Alexandria 
(Minn.) Telephone Co., for a discus- 
sion of the subject from his point of 
view. 

Unlike the early days when the 
major problem of a telephone com- 
pany was to secure adequate capital 
and sufficient equipment to keep up 
with the demand for additional tele- 
phones, Mr. Wright pointed out that 
today telephone men find themselves 
up against the problem of selling 
their product. To meet this problem 
successfully, the speaker voiced the 
opinion that there is need for more 
showmanship so as to make telephone 
service more attractive and more 
colorful. 

Discussing the subject of advertis- 
ing, he said it is of interest to learn 
that syndicated advertising is being 
contemplated for the use of Indepen- 
dent telephone companies. He sug- 
gested that a committee be appointed 
to work with advertising specialists, 
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who have a better understanding 
than the average telephone executive 
of the psychology of sales appeal, to 
promulgate an advertising program 
that might be instituted to bring the 
telephone more directly to the atten- 
tion of the general public. 

Mr. Wright’s paper will be pub- 
lished in a future issue of TEL- 
EPHONY. 

(Owing to lack of space, the bal- 
ance of the commercial conference 
report has been held over for publi- 
cation next week.) 

vy 
Convention Program of 
Virginia Association 

Rodney M. Coggin, president of the 
Virginia Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, and also general manager of 
the East Coast Telephones, Inc., War- 
saw, Va., is working vigorously toward 
making the next annual convention of 
the Virginia Association on November 
3 and 4, one of the most outstanding 
in the history of the organization. 

Particular emphasis in this year’s 
program is being given to plant and 
traffic conferences, as it is felt by Pres- 
ident Coggin that it is to these two 
branches of telephony in Virginia that 


RODNEY M. COGGIN, president of 
the Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, is striving to make this 
year's convention of the association, to 
be held November 3 and 4 in Rich- 
mond, one of the most constructive 
meetings ever held by the organization. 





association 


the can contribute the 
greatest amount of good. An excellent 
program dealing with these subjects is 


being arranged and competent coin- 
mittee chairmen have been selected to 
conduct -these conferences. 

Outstanding on this year’s program 
will be a demonstration lecture, 
“Waves, Words and Wires,” by Dr. 
J. O. Perrine, associate editor of the 
Bell System Technical Journal. Dr. 
Perrine is now giving lectures and dem- 
onstrations somewhat similar to those 
conducted by the late Dr. Sergius P. 
Grace. 

At the banquet in the evening of 
November 3, the delegates are to be 
privileged to hear an address by Lloyd 
B. Wilson, president of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Wilson is well known and 
loved by all the telephone executives 
of the state and they are much inter- 
ested in the message he will bring. 

W. N. McAnge, Jr., president of the 
Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va., will serve as toastmaster at 
the banquet. 

This year’s meeting of the Virginia 
association is to be held at the John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, and is being 
looked forward to with interest and 
anticipation of its being one of the 
outstanding conventions in the South- 
eastern area. 


Wage-Hour Administrator's First Interpretive Bulletin 


LMER F. ANDREWS, wage-hour 
administrator, on October 12 


said Congress intended the “wid- 
est possible application” of the labor 
standards act to interstate commerce. 
And he cited that the first category of 
workers included under the act— 
those engaged in (interstate) commerce 
—“‘applies typically but not exclusively 
to employes of the telephone, telegraph, 
radio and transportation industries.” 

The administrator “should lean to- 
ward a broad interpretation of the key 
words engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce,” Mr. 
Andrews said in his first interpreta- 
tive bulletin on the act. The law be- 
effective October 24. The act 
by its language is limited in application 
to interstate commerce industries. 

Mr. Andrews said that “since the act 
contains no prescription as to the place 
where the employe must work, it is 
evident that employes otherwise coming 
within the terms of the act, are entitled 
to its benefits whether they perform 
their work at home, in the factory or 
elsewhere.” 

Mr. Andrews’ ruling was prepared by 
Calvert Magruder, general counsel. It 
stated that the administrator “should 
properly lean toward a broad interpre- 
tation of the key words, ‘engaged in 
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comes 


commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce.’ ” 

“The first category of workers in- 
cluded—those ‘engaged in (interstate) 
commerce’—applies typically but not 
exclusively to employes of the tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio and transporta- 
tion industries. 

“Since these industries serve as the 
actual instrumentality and channels oa 
interstate commerce,” Mr. Andrews con- 
tinued, “employes who are an essential 
part of the stream of interstate com- 
merce are also included in the phrase 
‘engaged in commerce’; for example 
employes of a warehouse whose storage 
facilities are used in the interstate dis- 
tribution of goods. 





“The second category of workers in- 
cluded—those engaged ‘in the production 
of goods for (interstate) commerce’—ap- 
plies typically but not exclusively to 
that large group of employes engaged 
in manufacturing, processing, or dis- 
tributing plants, a part of whose goods 
moves in commerce out of the state in 
which the plant is located. 

This is not limited merely to em- 
ployes who are engaged in actual physi- 
cal work on the product itself, because 
by express definition in section 3 (J) 
an employe is deemed to have been 
engaged ‘in the production of goods, if 





such employe was employed in produc- 
ing, manufacturing, mining, handling, 
transporting, or in any other manner 
working on such goods, or in any proc- 
ess or occupation necessary to the pro- 
duction thereof, in any state.’ 

Therefore, the benefits of the statute 
are extended to such employes as main- 
tenance workers, watchmen, clerks, 
stenographers, messengers, all of whom 
must be considered as engaged in proc- 
esses or occupations necessary to the 
production’ of the goods. 

Enterprises cannot operate without 
employes of this kind. If they were not 
doing work ‘necessary to the produc- 
tion’ of the goods they would not be 
on the payroll. Significantly, it is pro- 
vided in section 15 (b) that proof that 
any employe was employed in any place 
of employment where goods shipped or 
sold in commerce were produced within 
90 days prior to the removal of the 
goods from such place of employment, 
shall be prima facie evidence that such 
employe was engaged in the production 
of such goods.’ 

Hence, except for the special cate- 
gories of employes within the exemp- 
tions of section 13, all the employes, in 
a place of employment where goods 
shipped or sold in interstate commerce 
were produced, are included in the cov- 
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HOW DO YOU TIE THINGS TO 
HOLLOW BACKED MATERIALS? 


By W. M. HALL 


this question, any experienced installation man quickly will answer: 
Toggle Bolts." But, for me, that is not the complete answer. For 
xample, wishing to weaken the anchorage as little as possible, it's 
se to use the toggle bolt that requires the smallest drilled hole for 
the toggle head to go through. Besides, it takes less time to drill 
he smaller hole. 


PAINE 
TOGGLES 





Then, there's the matter of the workman; 
he has only two hands. So it makes 
sense to pick the toggle that you simply 
push through the hole, without having 
first to compress the toggle wings with 
the fingers. You'd be surprised what a 
time saving feature that really is. 





It is very important that the toggle used 
will work instantly and in any position, 
regardless of the material it is used in 
—and that includes gypsum, machalite, 
hollow tile, metal lath and ceiling, ordi- 
nary plaster and lath, or manufactured 


The ORIGINAL Spring boards. 
Wing Toggle Bolt. Se- 
cure, easy-to-make = an- Besides that, | want the bolt head of 
chorage in any hollow ’ : : 

place. the toggle to fit in with surface require- 
ments, no matter whether they call for 
a loop end, a button head, fillister cap 


nut, flat head—or what-not. 
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erage, unless the employer maintains 
the burden of establishing as to partic- 
ular employes, that their functions are 
definitely segregated, that they do not 
contribute to the production of the 
goods for interstate commerce as these 
terms are broadly defined in the act. 
The act does not cover plants where 
the employes work on raw material 
derived from within the state and where 
none of the products of the plant moves 
in interstate commerce. This is true 


even though the product so manufac- 
tured and sold locally comes in competi- 
tion with similar products which have 
been manufactured elsewhere and have 
moved in interstate commerce. 
Provisions designed to include such 
industries 


local appeared in various 


drafts of the bill, but were stricken out 
and not included in the bill as it finally 
passed. 

Since the act contains no prescription 
as to the place where the employe must 
work, it is evident that employes other- 
wise coming within the terms of the act. 
are entitled to its benefits whether they 
perform their work at home, in the fac- 
tory, or elsewhere. 

The act is not limited to employes 
working on an hourly wage. The re- 
quirement of section 6 as to minimum 
wages is that the employe must be paid 
at the rate of not less than 25 cents an 
hour (the rate is stepped up in succeed- 
ing years). 

This does not mean that employe: 
cannot be paid on a piece-work basis 


after October 24; it merely means that 
whatever the basis on which the wo:k- 
ers are paid—whether it be monthly, 
weekly; or on a piece-work basis—they 
must receive at least the equivalent of 
the minimum hourly rate. Rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the «d- 
ministrator will provide for the keep- 
ing of records in such form as to enable 
compensation on a piece-work basis to 
be translated into terms of an hourly 
rate. 

This bulletin does not deal with the 
various important exemptions provided 
in the statute. Some of these exemp- 
tions are self-executing; others call for 
definition and classification by the ad- 
ministrator, as to which announcements 
will be made as soon as possible.” 









FCC Ousts General Counsel: 
McNinch Aid Named 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission October 13, by vote of 4 to 2, 
ousted its general counsel, Hampson 
Gary, former minister to Switzerland 
under President Wilson. 

The ouster was ordered at a commis- 
sion meeting, convened by Chairman 
Frank R. MeNinch. A resolution, which 
did not specify any charges against Mr. 
Gary, terminated his connection with 
the commission at the close of business 
that day (October 13). The resolution 
stated that a change was “necessary 
for the proper discharge of the func- 
tions of the commission.” 

William J. Dempsey, special counsel 
for Mr. MeNinch, Mr. 
Gary’s successor by resolu- 


was named 


the same 
tion. 

The ouster was ordered in an execu- 
tive session which lasted only about five 
minutes. A reliable source said that 
Mr. MeNinch presented only verbal 
charges against Mr. Gary and present- 
ed the ouster resolution which was vot- 
ed on immediately. 

The charges, the source said, were: 
“Inefficiency in conduct of the law de- 
partment and lack of 
ability.” 

The same source said that while no 


administrative 


commissioner offered to second the 
charges, Commissioner Eugene 0. 
Sykes seconded the resolution. Com- 
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missioners T. A. M. Craven and George 
Henry Payne voted against the reso- 
lution. 

Chairman MecNinch had previously 
requested the resignation of Mr. Gary 
and was refused it. A job was offered 
to Mr. Gary in the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. This, too, he re- 
jected. 

Mr. Gary, 65 years old, was a veteran 
in the diplomatic before ap- 
pointment in June, 1934, as one of the 
seven FCC commissioners, by President 
Roosevelt for a term. He 
resigned the following January to make 
room for the late A. S. Prall, whom 
President Roosevelt desired as commis- 
sion chairman, but whom he could not 
appoint until close of the Congress 
which created the FCC and in which 
Mr. Prall was a representative from 
New York. Mr. Gary was later ap- 
pointed general counsel of the commis- 
sion. 

Chairman MecNinch has been repre- 
sented as eager to place a younger man 
in the position of general counsel. Mr. 
Dempsey, who was named general coun- 
old. He is a son of 
Representative Dempsey (Dem., N. M.). 

vy 
Telephone Companies 


Drop REA Protest 


Decision not to attempt interference 
with the proposed extension of a rural 
power line of the Shelby County Elec- 
tric Cooperative was announced by rep- 
resentatives of the Assumption (IIl.) 


service 


one-year 


sel, is 33 years 


mission and Court Activities 


Mutual Telephone Co. and the Mo- 
weaqua (Ill.) Home Telephone Co. in 
a conference recently. 

The telephone companies announced 
plans to improve their lines, metallic- 
izing grounded where 
sary to eliminate possible interference 


circuits neces- 
from the proposed electric power cir- 
cuit. 

The decision was reached after con- 
flict which threatened to block the elec- 
tric cooperative’s plans for supplying 
power to farm homes in this vicinity 
broke out at a meeting of about 100 
subscribers to the electric service. P. 
L. Drew, head of the telephone com- 
panies, at the meeting had indicated 
plans to lodge a protest with the Rural 
Electrification Administration at Wasb- 
ington. 

7 ¥ 


Pennsylvania Intrastate 
Toll Rate Cut Appealed 


Claiming that it is now earning less 
than 6 per cent on its investment, the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
asked the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court October 12 to review and re- 
verse the order of the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission reducing in- 
trastate long distance rates in excess of 
36 miles. 

In the petition filed with the court 
by the general counsel, 
William H. Lamb, it was pointed out 
that the Pennsylvania Bell made a 
voluntary rate reduction of $1,800,000 
in February, 1937. The recent reduction 
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ordered by the commission will further 
reduce company revenues $600,000 a 
year, it was stated, and would have 
the effect of making the company’s rate 
of return still lower than its present 
level which is below that of any other 
Bell company. 

The state commission had ordered 
intrastate toll rates reduced to the 
same level as interstate toll rates of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. under the reduction effected by 
agreement with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

A state-wide investigation of the 
rate structure of the Pennsylvania Bell 
company is now being conducted by the 
Pennsylvania commission to determine 
if a general rate reduction is war- 
ranted. 

7 ¥ 
Writ of Supersedeas Denied 


Bell in Rate Increase 

The Oklahoma Supreme Court, Oc- 
tober 10, denied the application of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., for 
a writ of supersedeas which, if granted, 
would have allowed the company to post 
bond and put temporary rate increases 
in effect in 14 Oklahoma towns. 

The corporation commission previ- 
ously had denied the application of the 
company to put in force temporary rate 
increases pending the result of an in- 
vestigation of rates of the company on 
a state-wide basis. The commission had 
also rejected the company’s request for 
a supersedeas. 

The 14 cities affected are: Ada, Ard- 
more, Blackwell, Chickasha, El Reno, 
Guthrie, Lawton, McAlester, Norman, 
Okmulgee, Ponca City, Sapulpa, Still- 
water and Shawnee. 


vv 
Libel Suit Taken to 


Nebraska Supreme Court 

An appeal has been taken to the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court by the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., from the judgment of a jury in 
Cass county which held the company 
was liable for the use of language by 
J. A. McKenzie, area commercial super- 
intendent at Plattsmouth, that Marjorie 
Twiss, formerly operator at the Louis- 
ville telephone exchange, claimed was 
scandalous. 

Miss Twiss sued for $5,000 for loss of 
pension rights occasioned by her dis- 
charge, $25,000 for damages for scan- 
dal, and $25,000 because she was denied 
a service later. The jury found for the 
company on the last count, but gave her 
$1,272.25 on the first and $5,000 on the 
second count. 

Mr. McKenzie denied making any 
charges of personal misconduct on the 
part of Miss Twiss, who had been in 
the company service for 18 years, and 
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declared that all he said was in the 
form of questions designed to get her 
answer to stories that were being told. 
The company claimed the judgment was 
not based on sufficient evidence and 
was the result of passion and prejudice. 
7 ¥ 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

October 4: In the case of the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Co. against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
permission was granted to petitioner 
and respondent to file before November 
1 supplemental briefs on the exceptions 
of the petitioner to examiner report 
III-34, dated July 15, 1938, and that 
petitioner and respondent be granted 
one hour each for oral argument now 
set for November 3. 

November 21: Hearing before an ex- 
aminer on petitions of the Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Co., the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., the Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co., Inc., of Delaware and 
the Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. of 
California for an increase in rates for 
domestic telegrams between govern- 
ment departments and their officers and 
agents. 

Alabama Public Service Commission 

September 26: Formal complaint 
against the present monthly telephone 
extension charges of $1.25 for office or 
business use and $1 for residence ser- 
vice of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. filed by Warren S. Reese, 
Jr., Montgomery attorney, as a patron 
of the company and as a citizen with 
a request that the commission order the 
charges discontinued. 

The rate of this charge, it is claimed, 
is “unfair, unreasonable and unjust,” 
also “excessive” and does not bear a 
reasonable or fair relation to the cost 
of reasonable relationship to pay any 
proper or reasonable reserve or allow- 
ance for extra equipment furnished by 
the company and used in connection 
with the extensions or any costs or 
charges involved. 

Arkansas State Utilities Commission 

September 29: Hearing at Bradley 
before Commissioners H. W. Blalock 
and Max Mehlburger on application of 
the Walnut Hill Telephone Co. to aban- 
don eight miles of its lines in the Wal- 
nut Hill community. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

October 13: Order issued granting 
the Ortonville Roadway Line No. 36, of 
Ortonville, authority to sell its prop- 
erty to the Michigan Associated Tele- 
phone Co., and the latter company 
granted authority to purchase this 
property. 

October 20: Hearing in Lansing on 
joint application of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. and of the Eaton County 
Telephone Co. for physical connection 
of lines. 

October 24: Hearing in Lansing on 
joint application of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. of Banfield and of the Mich- 
igan Bell Telephone Co. for modifica- 
tion of boundary lines. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


October 15: In the matter of the pro- 
test of the Palmyra Telephone Co. that 


energizing of transmission lines of the 
Eastern Nebraska Public Power Dis- 
trict, REA financed, has produced in- 
tolerable conditions on rural telephone 
lines; further action of the commission 
suspended following an agreement on 
the part of the district to move para ile] 
lines, and jurisdiction retained unti! it 
is demonstrated whether this will elimi- 
nate inductive interference c 
plained of. 

October 16: Complaint filed by 
Leland Hall for the Glenwood Tele- 
phone Co. of Blue Hill against Southern 
Nebraska Public Power District, alleg- 
ing that energizing of the latter’s lines 
has caused undue interference with the 
use of rural telephone lines. 

October 18: Application filed by 
E. C. Hunt, of Blair, for authority to 
purchase from the Western Telephone 
Corp. of Nebraska its telephone ex- 
changes at Bloomfield, Wausa, Crofton, 
Verdigre, Winnetoon and Osmond; set 
for hearing November 11, with publi- 
cation ordered in local newspapers. 

October 18: Application filed by the 
Northeastern Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase from E. C. Hunt, exchanges at 
Bloomfield, Wausa, Crofton, Verdigre, 
Winnetoon and Osmond; set for hear- 
ing November 11, and publication or- 
dered in local newspapers. 

October 18: Application filed by the 
Northeastern Telephone Co. of Walt- 
hill, for authority to issue bonds in the 
sum of $55,000 and stock in the amount 
of $40,000; set for hearing Novem- 
ber 11. 

New York Public Service Commission 

October 19: Hearing in Albany on 
the proceeding on motion of the com- 
mission as to rules and regulations of 
New York Telephone Co., Chenango & 
Unadilla Telephone Corp., Highland 
Telephone Co., Jamestown Telephone 
Corp., The Orange County Telephone 
Co., Oswego County Independent Tele- 
phone Co., Rochester Telephone Corp., 
Tri-State Associated Telephone Corp., 
and Upstate Telephone Corp. of New 
York, limiting liability for errors in 
directory listings. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

October 10: Joint application filed by 
the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. to 
purchase for not less than $59,401.13 all 
of the property of the Minster Tele- 
phene Co. 

The Ohio Associated company also 
asked for authority to issue in payment 
for the property its bonds, preferred 
stock or common stock in such amounts 
as the commission may determine. 

October 31: Hearing on application 
of the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
to increase rates at St. Henry, Wren 
and Ohio City. 

November 1: Hearing on application 
of the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates at 
Ft. Recovery, Willshire, Mendon, and 
Coldwater. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

October 13: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the LaCrosse Telephone Corp. 
to increase rates at La Crosse and sev- 
eral other places in that territory post- 
poned from October 20 to October 26 
in Madison, because of conflict with the 
convention of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association in Chi- 
cago, October 18 to 21. 

October 21: Hearing in Madison on 
application of the Caroline Telephone 
Co. for authority to dissolve. 
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Aunual Dinner-Conference of — 
State Association Executives 


“MHE ANNUAL dinner-confer- 
| ence of state association execu- 
tives took place at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday evening, 
October 18. It was attended by near- 
ly 100 officials and directors of the 
state organizations. The 
usual good fellowship of these gath- 
erings prevailed. 
President John H. Agee of the 
United States Telephone Association, 
which was host of the evening, in 


various 





R. W. HEDRICK, Jefferson City, Mo.., 


secretary-treasurer of the Missouri 

Telephone Association, addressed the 

dinner conference of state executives 
on "State Association Problems." 


opening the meeting, said that the 
usual custom of each one introducing 
himself would be dispensed with. He 
then introduced the speaker of the 
evening, R. W. Hedrick, secretary- 
treasurer of the Missouri Telephone 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Speaking upon “State Association 
Problems” Mr. Hedrick spoke humor- 
ously of various happenings in state 
association work. He expressed his 
belief in teamwork and cited various 
incidents of it which had come to his 
attention recently. 

Stating that the Missouri associa- 


tion is probably typical of many other 


state telephone organizations, Mr. 
Hedrick outlined its origin and men- 
tioned a number of the pioneers who 
organized it. He noted that there 
were two problems or purposes be- 
hind the organization of the Missouri 
association. The first was the col- 
lection and the preservation of funds; 
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and the second, collection of 
mation and statistics to present to 
state commission. 

These two purposes were probably 
the underlying cause for the organiz- 
ation of other associations. 
the various governmental bodies 
that are interested in the telephone 
field, the need for associations is 
greater now than ever before. 

He referred to the proposals to ap- 
ply principles of the Federal wage- 
hour act, 
be introduced in the coming legis- 
latures of the various states. The 


With | 


infor- | 





bills which are expected to | 


state associations must have informa- | 


tion as to the effect that these provis- 
ions will have upon the various com- 
panies. 

Declaring that the problems of the 
telephone associations are as numer- 


ous as the stars in heaven, Mr. Hed- 
rick cited a number of recent ones 
which have come into his office. The 


small companies have encountered 
difficulties of various kinds and have 
brought them to the state association 
office for advice and information. 

Mr. Hedrick’s deduction is that the 
associations should make every en- 
deavor to have the companies in their 
respective states become conscious of 
the association and to realize that the 
association can handle their problems. 

“The state association secretaries,” 
said Mr. Hedrick, “get a thrill out of 
rendering a service to their com- 
panies. Let us strive to so educate 
our members that they know that any 
problem of theirs is a problem of the 
telephone association; and if it has 
not the answer, it will get it from 
someone who has.” 

In bringing the meeting to a close 
President Agee related an instance 
of one prominent railroad official who 
feels that every problem can be solved 
if attacked properly. This, Mr. Agee 
believes, applies equally well to the 
telephone field. 

vy 


Telephone Device 
Marks Rising Waters 


he federal weather bureau has an- 
nounced the perfection of a telephone 
device whereby a close watch can be 


kept on rising waters in rivers all over | 


the country. The bureau is connected 
by telephone with a gauge located on 
a river 
of a gong in the gauge can tell how 


fast the river is rising. 


bank and by timing the sound | 
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(Concluded from page 46) 
electric company to provide for me- 
tallicizing the telephone grounded 
lines. The district court to which 
an appeal was taken held that dam- 
ages could not be assessed by the 
commission but that the electric co- 
operatives are under the commission 
rules for building lines and must 
comply with them. 

H. W. Hubenthal, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Telephone Association, 
Oklahoma City, briefly outlined the 
situation in his state where the com- 
mission has ruled it does not have 
jurisdiction over the electric cooper- 
atives. The association is hoping 
that Congress will do something fa- 
voring the telephone companies. If 
this is not done, it is probable the 
association will bring a test suit to 
determine the exact status of the 
companies relative to interference 
with grounded telephone lines. 

Secretary Deering briefly outlined 
the conditions in Texas where a case 
is now on appeal, after having been 
decided in favor of the telephone 
company. He also mentioned a case 
in Kentucky. 

Arthur O. Black, Butler, Pa., dis- 
cussed conditions in his state where 
the commission does not have juris- 
diction over the cooperatives. In 
Armstrong County electric projects 
threaten three small rural compa- 
nies. The state association decided 
to help these small companies. 

Under the Pennsylvania law, suit 
must be brought before the power 
is turned on so the electric coopera- 
tives will have notice. A suit was, 
therefore, instituted in the Arm- 
strong county court in August in the 
name of three small companies. 

In September, in the absence of 
the manager of one of these com- 
panies, the REA interests succeeded 
in getting a meeting called of the 
directors of that company which re- 
sulted in that company withdrawing 
from the case. The case, however, 
is being carried on in the name of 
the other two companies and is set 
for trial before the November term 
of court. 

W. H. Beck, Indianapolis, Ind., 
secretary of the Indiana Telephone 
Association, stated there has not 
been much controversy in the REA 
in his state although it was perhaps 
the first state to have REA construc- 
tion. The companies deal directly 
with the REA and have not received 
money for metallicizing lines. They 
have been paid for moving poles and 
damage caused by pulling down 
poles, however. There have been no 
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court cases in Indiana, he stated. 

Chairman Deering spoke of the 
case in Virginia brought before the 
commission. The first question was 
whether the commission had juris- 
diction, and it was held that it has. 
When the case came up for hearing 
bond was requested from the tele- 
phone compan:. As it is a small 
company it could not provide the 
bond, so the case was dismissed. 

The signing of waivers by tele- 
phone companies to permit REA con- 
struction was then discussed by the 
chairman. These waivers, he stated, 
are very unfair as the telephone 
company apparently waives all its 
rights. He suggested that if waiv- 
ers are presented in other states 
they should be carefully examined. 

“Tf our problem were one of deal- 
ing with the electric cooperatives 
alone,” stated Mr. Deering, “more 
progress could be made; but Wash- 
ington is telling the co-ops what they 
may or may not do. So long as that 
dictation holds, not much progress 
can be expected. The Nebraska com- 
mission has stood more firmly for 
the rights of the telephone compa- 
nies than the commission of any 
other state.” 

R. V. Achatz, Aurora, Ind., in his 
brief discussion, referred to an il- 
lustrated talk given by B. C. Bur- 
den at the plant conference on “Co- 
ordination of Telephone and Rural 
Power Lines’ (to be published in 
future issues of TELEPHONY). Mr. 
Achatz stressed that advances in our 
understanding of the problems in- 
volved in rural electrification have 
lead to various developments and, so 
far as the technical side is concerned, 
the problems can be licked. 

E. R. Hannibal, Everett, Wash., 
spoke very briefly as to what is tak- 
ing place in Washington and Oregon. 
The Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
dams the government is building will 
supply current to various power dis- 
tricts over transmission lines. The 
Washington association endeavored 
to obtain information from the chief 
engineer of the Bonneville project 
relative to payment for damage to 
grounded telephone lines by induc- 
tive interference. He stated that the 
transmission lines would be built in 
accordance with the latest practices. 

W. A. Eckles, Blue Earth, Minn., 
pointed out that grounded telephone 
lines are 90 to 95 per cent efficient 
and that the farmer does not want 
better service; he does not care for 
a Packard when he can ride in a 
Ford. Mr. Eckles suggested going 
to congressional representatives for 
relief through Congress. 

The discussion on rural electri- 
fication being concluded, Chairman 


Deering spoke on wage-hour laws 
which are expected to be presentv¢ 
to various state legislatures duri 
the coming winter. He told of t 
appointment by the national assoc 
tion of a committee to consider 
wage-hour matters that may arise. 
No other matters being brought up 
for discussion, Mr. Deering declared 
the session adjourned. 

Thus closed, in the opinion of as- 
sociation officials, exhibitors and vet- 
eran observers, the best national con- 
vention—in every way—in recent 
Independent telephone history. 
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Competition Threatened in 


Great Lakes Radiotelephone 

The Lorain County Radio Corp., Lo- 
rain, Ohio, a subsidiary of the Lorain 
Telephone Co., of which Herman E. 
Hageman is president and general 
manager, providing radiotelephone . on 
the Great Lakes, is threatened with 
competition by the Radio Marine Corp., 
a subsidiary of the Radio Corp. of 
America. 

Mr. Hageman, a former president of 
the Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, organized the Lorain County 
Radio Corp. several years ago and 
pioneered in radiotelephone service to 
Great Lakes shipping. 

The company now serves some 80 
lake vessels with ship-to-shore service 
through a station near Lorain, Ohio, 
and has been authorized by the Federal 
Communications Commission to con- 
struct two more stations at points on 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. Its 
service has proved of great value to 
the Great Lakes’ area. It has received 
no complaints relative to its service 
and is prepared to adequately cover 
the Great Lakes with its service. 

Thorne Donnelley, of Chicago, 
through a station at Lake Bluff, IIL. 
also furnishes radiotelephone service to 
vessels on Lake Michigan. 

The Lorain corporation has_ been 
licensed by the FCC to use three wave 
lengths. The Radio Marine Corp., in 
an application to the FCC, requests 
authority for a construction permit to 
add coastal harbor radiotelephone fa- 
cilities to an existing radiotelegraph 
station which it operates at West 
Dover, Ohio. Its application, filed with 
the FCC, requests the right to use all 
three of the frequencies now alloted to 
the Lorain corporation. 

The Lorain corporation, should the 
FCC order a hearing on the applica- 
tion of RMCA, will actively oppose 
such authorization. Thorne Donnelley, 
who operates the radio station at Lake 
Bluff, it is expected, will likewise enter 
his opposition to the FCC granting the 
application. 
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Concluded from page 17) 
mission might have fixed temporary 
rates under the alternative section 
applying to companies not having 
continuing property records. 

[The court went on to point out 
that even if the section were valid, 
the commission erred in permit- 
ting the utility to earn only a 
reiurn of 3.27 per cent on _ its 
investment instead of the 5 per 
cent minimum allowed by law. An 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court is 
expected; and there may result a 
landmark decision not only upon the 
right of a state to require by legisla- 
tive fiat the use of an original cost 
rate base, but also upon the validity 
of so-called temporary rate-making 
procedure which attempts to elimi- 
nate considerations of property value 
ordinarily employed in determining 
the reasonableness of utility rates. 


jy OUSTER of FCC Chief 
Counsel Gary was interesting in 
a number of ways, but it does not do 
much to remove the basic cause of 
the conflict within that troubled body. 
The support of Chairman McNinch’s 
ouster by four members of the com- 
mission suggests that Mr. McNinch 
still has some degree of backing from 
the administration in his efforts to 
clean up the FCC. 

But it is hard to believe that the 
White House, at this late date, has 
any confidence in the complete or 
even partial success of the chair- 
man’s difficult task of trying to 
straighten out the commission from 
within. For one thing, Washington 
observers are asking where Chairman 
McNinch will go from here. He won 
his point (by a scant majority) in 
getting Mr. Gary out of the picture, 
but the resistance to his “purge” ef- 
forts has by no means been dissolved. 

Certainly, Mr. McNinch is going to 
experience more difficulty than he 
had in the case of Mr. Gary when he 
tries to eliminate certain staff mem- 
bers, whom he does not want, but 
who are protected by a civil service 
registration. In one or two instances, 
he might get around the civil service 
barrier by abolishing a post or re- 
organizing it under a different name. 

This may be the fate of the present 
publicity chief who stands high on 
Chairman McNinch’s purge list. But 
the Civil Service Commission is not 
likely to stand for a wholesale jug- 
gling of its classifications by Mr. 
McNinch—not without a showdown. 
And remember this: If Chairman 
MeNinch is stopped in any of his in- 
dividual “purge” efforts, it is prob- 
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able that he will be stopped for good 
—all the way down the balance of 
his list. 

No, the administration seems, on 
the whole, secretly resigned to the 
necessity for cleaning up the FCC 
controversy from without rather than 
from within. And another storm ap- 
pears to be brewing as to which shall 
have the most say in this exterior 
reconstruction job—Congress or the 
White House. 

But sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereto. Chairman McNinch may 
congratulate himself upon drawing 
first blood. He may even win more 
battles; but the principal goal of his 
mission—an efficient and smoothly- 
working FCC, which can command 
respect and confidence—still seems 
far, far away. 

If anything, the FCC personnel is 
more demoralized than ever. Subor- 
dinates have been divided in their 
allegiance between the purger and the 
purgees; bitterness and jealousy have 
been generated. Within the FCC 
membership itself, of course, the same 
old two-way and three-way splits are 
growing wider. As Father Divine 
would say: “Peace—it’s wonderful.” 


vy 
Independent Company 
Files Bond Issue with SEC 


Platte Valley Telephone Corp., Chica- 
go, Ill., with operating headquarters in 
Scotts Bluff, Neb., on October 19 reg- 
istered $450,000 first mortgage 4% per 
cent serial bonds with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The bonds are due $7,000 
each November 1, beginning 1939, to 
and including November 1, 1948, and 
a final installment of $330,000 on No- 
vember 1, 1958. Underwriter will be 
Kirkpatrick Pettis Co., Omaha, Neb. 

The proceeds are to retire the com- 
pany’s outstanding first mortgage se- 
ries “A” 6 per cent bonds. The bonds 
will be redeemable at 102 through No- 
vember 1, 1939, the premium reducing 
% per cent annually thereafter to par 
on November 2, 1946. 

vyv 
Ohio Bell Inaugurates 


New Teletype Service 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. inaugu- 
rated in Cleveland, October 1, a new 
service whereby subscribers to tele- 
typewriter exchange service may send 
and receive telegrams by use of the 
teletypewriters. The service will be on 
an experimental basis for a year. 

E. H. Gustafson, general commercial 
manager, said the subscriber will sig- 
nal a telephone operator for a connec- 
tion and then type out his message, 
which will be received on another ma- 
chine at the telegraph office. 
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The 42nd National Telephone 
Convention 


by the late Frank A. Knapp, who 
passed away October 24, 1937; W. G. 
Brorein, December 12, 1937; and 
Walter Gallon, March 29, 1938. In ad- 
dition to their work with their com- 
panies, all of these men were active 
in civic and community activities, 
which were given in the records 
read. Each resolution, as read by 
Mr. Pitcher, was adopted by a stand- 
ing vote. 

President Agee then spoke of the 
discussion by the board of directors 
relative to two changes in the by- 
laws. He requested Secretary Deer- 
ing to read the proposed changes. 
The first amendment read related to 
Article VIII of the by-laws and 
changed it to provide that the execu- 
tive committee consist of ten mem- 
bers instead of eight, nominated by 
the president and confirmed by the 
board of directors, and that a ma- 
jority of the committee constitutes 
a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. This amendment was _ unani- 
mously carried. 

The other amendment referred to 
Section IV, Article IV, and author- 
izes the president of the association 
to submit matters for action to the 
directors by mail for voting. It was 
unanimously carried. 

Resolutions Adopted 


by Convention 
In opening the second general ses- 
sion on Wednesday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 19, President Agee referred to 
the automobile accident in which 
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Wallace L. Cook, a director of the 
association, was severely injured and 
Mrs. Cook killed. A resolution was 
adopted expressing sympathy to Mr. 
Cook and hope for his early recovery. 

Another resolution adopted at this 
time was presented by W. C. Henry 
relative to the wage-hour act. It was 
unanimously adopted. The resolu- 
tion in full is as follows: 


Whereas, Section 13 (a) (2) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 con- 
tains the following provisions: 


EXEMPTIONS 

“Section 13 (a) (2) any employe en- 
gaged in any retail or service establish- 
ment the greater part of whose selling 
or servicing is in intrastate commerce”; 
and 

Whereas, the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association has re- 
ceived many inquiries from its member 
companies asking whether the aforesaid 
quotation from Section 13 (a) (2) ex- 
empts telephone companies and their 
employes from the provisions of the 
Act, and 

Whereas, the general attorney of the 
association and the legal counsel for 
seven of the largest Independent com- 
panies in the association have unani- 
mously agreed that a fair and reason- 
ible interpretation of the words “ser- 
vice establishment” includes telephone 
companies, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association advise its member 
companies that in the opinion of its 
legal department telephone companies 
or telephone exchanges are service es- 
tablishments and if the greater part of 


their selling or servicing is in intrast: 
commerce that they may properly c 
sider themselves exempt from the p 
visions of the Fair Labor Standa 
Act of 1938. 


The first speaker of the afternoon 
was then introduced to speak upon 
the subject of “Wages and Hours.” 
Howard P. Macfarlane, of McKay, 
Macfarlane, Jackson & Ramsey, at- 
torneys of Tampa, Fla., presented an 
excellent discussion of the wage-hour 
act, conveying information regarding 
its provisions and the effect they 
would have if the industry be held 
by its administrator subject to its 
terms. 

Fair Labor Standards 

Act of 1937 

Some of the most radical and rapid 
changes in the world’s history, said 
the speaker in his introductory re- 
marks, have been observed by the 
generation of today, and how they are 
regarded depends upon one’s view- 
point. 

“Nowhere,” continued Mr. Macfar- 
lane, “has the change been greater 
than in the theory of government, 
and its relationship and responsibil- 
ity to the individual. And this change 
has been exemplified, in the past five 
or six years, by the enactment of 
a great deal of so-called social and 
economic legislation, all of which 
constitutes a very radical departure 
from the conception of the functions 
of the federal government which al- 
most universally prevailed prior to 
that time.” 
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n discussing one of the notable 
examples of such legislation, namely 
the wages and hours bill, the speaker 
said his efforts in his address would 
be directed to conveying informa- 
tion as to the act and the effect of 
its terms and provisions upon the 
Independent telephone industry—if 
that industry be held subject to its 
terms —and no attempt would be 
made to discuss the validity vel non 
of any of its provisions. 

Unlike legislative acts of the 
“horse and buggy” days, said the 
speaker, this piece of legislation con- 
tains an official title, a finding, and a 
declaration of policy. But the official 
title of “The Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938” has given way gener- 
ally to the simple designation of 
wage-hour bill. 

The finding contained in the second 
section of the act—in reality a pre- 
amble—attempts to set out the ills 
believed to exist and the reason for 
the provisions appearing thereafter 
which are intended to remedy them. 
The policy of the act is then declared 
to be: 

“To correct, and, as rapidly as prac- 
ticable, to eliminate the conditions 
above referred to in such industries 
without substantially curtailing em- 
ployment or earning power” through 
the exercise by Congress “of its pow- 
er to regulate commerce among the 
several states.” 

Commerce, said the speaker, is de- 
fined in the act as “trade, commerce, 
transportation or communication 
among the several states or from any 
state to any place outside thereof.” 

Created by the act is a division of 
the Department of Labor to be known 
as the “Wage and Hour Division.” 
This is to be in charge of an admin- 
istrator who is also authorized to ap- 
point committees for each industry, 
to be selected in equal proportion 
from three sources—public, employ- 
ers and employes. 

The substance, or meat of the act, 
as Mr. Macfarlane designates it, is 
in sections 6, 7 and 8 dealing, respec- 
tively, with minimum wages, mini- 
mum hours and the issuance of wage 
orders. He then proceeded to read 
the provisions of these sections as 
well as the provisions of section 13, 
dealing with exemptions. Section 13 
exempts from operations of sections 
6 and 7 “any employe engaged in any 
retail or service establishment the 
greater part of whose selling or ser- 
vicing is in intrastate commerce.” 

By reason of this exemption, Mr. 
Macfarlane voiced his opinion that 
the employes of a majority, if not all, 
Independent telephone companies are 
excluded from the provisions of sec- 
tions 6 and 7. 
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Sections 14 and 15 of the act were 
also read by the speaker. The former 
gives the administrator authority to 
provide for the employment, at wages 
lower than the minimums prescribed, 
of learners or apprentices or of in- 
dividuals whose earning capacity is 
impaired by age or other limitations. 
The latter sets forth acts which are 
prohibited, including the discharge of 
an employe because of his filing a 
complaint or participating in any 
proceeding under the act, and sets 
forth the penalties prescribed, both 
criminal and civil. 

“In the final analysis,” said Mr. 
Macfarlane, “it may be said that it 
appears to be the intent and object 
of this legislation: (1) To fix a mini- 
mum wage exclusive of overtime of 
not less than $11 per week for the 
first year; $12.60 per week for the 
second year; $12 per week for the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth and sev- 
enth years, and $16 per week there- 
after; (2) to increase this minimum 
within certain limits wherever pos- 
sible so to do, without curtailment of 
employment; and (3) to enforce its 
provisions by criminal prosecution, 
by civil action for damages and by 
injunction with consequent quasi 
criminal citation for contempt in the 
event of violation of the injunctive 
order, as the circumstances may 
warrant. 

The authority of Congress to enact 
legislation such as this, Mr. Macfar- 
lane pointed out, rests upon the third 
clause of the eighth section of the 
first article of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which gives Congress power “to 
regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several states, 
and with the Indian tribes;” in other 
words the “Interstate Commerce 
Clause.” 

The speaker traced the develop- 
ment of the concept of commerce to 
the present day when it compre- 
hends intercourse of every conceiv- 
able character and in all of its mani- 
fold forms. The U. S. Supreme 
Court has held that commerce in- 
cludes transportation of passengers, 
transportation of oil by pipe lines, 
transmission of electric current, 
commercial radio broadcasts, and the 
transmission of communication by 
wire. 

Under the theory that that which 
directly affects commerce is of as 
vital concern as commerce itself, 
there has been drawn within the 
jurisdiction of the legislature prac- 
tically every activity which directly 
touches upon intercourse between the 
several states. 

“So far as telephone companies are 
concerned,” Mr. Macfarlane con- 
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tinued, “there are few, if any, such 
companies which are not engaged in 
interstate commerce as that term is 
judicially interpreted. Even though 
the physical facilities of a telephone 
company lie wholly within one state, 
it may become and in practical effect 
usually is, engaged in interstate com- 
merce by the connection of those 
facilities with facilities of similar 
character belonging to other com- 
panies which extend beyond the lim- 
its of the state, and by their use for 
the origination and transmission of 
messages destined for points outside 
of the state, or for the termination 
of messages received from points 
without the boundaries of such state. 

“A telephone company may own 
only one local exchange situated far 
from the boundaries of that state, 
and yet be engaged in interstate com- 
merce through the origination or ter- 
mination of messages destined for or 
received from points outside the state 
under such circumstances.” 

Quoting from the decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the case of 
Smith v. Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
(282 U. S. 133)—one of the many 
cases to this general effect—Mr. Mac- 
farlane said: 

“It is not, therefore, open to seri- 
ous controversy that practically every 
telephone company operating in the 
United States is engaged in inter- 
state commerce, although the amount 
ot its interstate commerce as com- 
pared to its total business may be 
negligible. However, the act does 
not seek to assume jurisdiction over 
every employe of every employer who 
may be engaged in interstate com- 
merce or the production of goods for 
interstate shipment, but only over 
such of its employes as may be en- 
gaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce... . 

Unquestionably, employes of a tele- 
phone company engaged in traffic 
come literally within the provisions 
of these sections (sections 6 and 7). 
Whether or not other employes—such 
as linemen who set and maintain 
poles carrying the circuits over which 
the messages are transmitted, clerks 
who collect bills, and others whose 
contact with interstate commerce is 
at best incidental and indirect—can 
be said to be within the purview of 
these sections, I am not prepared to 
hazard an opinion, although it would 
appear that a holding that employes 
such as these who are engaged in a 
purely local activity are engaged in 
commerce, would approach the ab- 
surd. 

At all events, I think it may be 
safely stated that all employes of a 
telephone company engaged in inter- 


state commerce are not subject to the 
provisions of sections 6 and 7 of the 
act, and that some part of them a 
exempt therefrom—the exact number 
and the duties and functions of tho-e 
not affected being subject to later au- 
ministrative and judicial interpret 
tion of the act.” 


Administration of 


the Wage-Hour Act 

As to the administration of the act, 
Mr. Macfarlane stated that the poi 
ers conferred by the act are so brouc 
as to permit of regulations whic} 
may be in practical effect onerous in 
the extreme, without exceeding the 
limitations prescribed therein. 

Discussing the authority delegated 
to the administrator of the wage- 
hour bill which he termed “practi- 
cally absolute,” the speaker con- 
tinued: 

“At first blush it might be assumed 
that the so-called industry commit- 
tees would curb or limit his author- 
ity. Such, as I read the act, is not 
the case. In the first place, the per- 
sonnel of such committees are select- 
ed and appointed by the administra- 
tor and his will and choice in this 
regard are subject to no restriction 
so long as the representatives chosen 
come in equal number from the three 
classes of the public, employers and 
employes. 

Not only is the power of selection 
and appointment entrusted absolutely 
to the administrator, but such legal 
advice as they may seek is to be fur- 
nished by him from his staff and at 
his selection. No provision is made, 
no authority is conferred upon an 
industry committee to obtain legal 
advice or counsel independent of the 
staff of the administrator.” 

Mr. Macfarlane pointed out that 
any determination which the industry 
committee may make in the matter 
of wage orders is merely a recom- 
mendation and without binding force. 
If the recommendations of the origi- 
nal committees are disapproved, the 
administrator has the right to select 
a second industry committee for fur- 
ther examination of the orders un- 
der consideration and for recom- 
mendations which presumably will be 
more acceptable to the administrator. 

“It is unlikely,” continued the 
speaker, “that any wage orders will 
ever be promulgated which are not 
fully and completely concurred in by 
the administrator and which do not 
meet his views and requirements as 
tu the situation under consideration.” 

As to whether or not the average 
Independent telephone company is 
subject to the terms of sections 6, 7 
and 8 of the wage-hour act, Mr. Mac- 
farlane said he had come to the con- 
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sion that they are not. Section 
123 of the act, he pointed out, sets 
forth that the second exception to 
the provisions of sections 6 and 7 
prescribing minimum wages and 
maximum hours is in favor of “any 
employe engaged in any retail or ser- 
vice establishment the greater part 
of whose selling or servicing is in 
intrastate commerce.” 

[he speaker said that although, 
apparently, no legal definition has 
been made of the term “service es- 
tablishment” it would appear to be 
one which sells service as distin- 
yuished from tangible merchandise. 

‘If that be a true... understand- 
ing of the term,” he said, “then cer- 
tainly a telephone company or a tele- 
phone exchange is a service estab- 
lishment because, so far as I am ac- 
quainted with the telephone industry, 
service is all that they have to sell; 
and, so far as I know, no telephone 
company is engaged in the market- 
ing of any tangible commodity, cer- 
tainly not to any appreciable extent.” 

Quoting dictionary definitions of 
“service establishment” in the ab- 
sence of any specific legal interpreta- 
tion of the term and quoting from 
several state supreme court rulings 
in which the functions and duties of a 
telephone company were defined, the 
speaker said: 

“The conclusion seems inescapable 
that a telephone company is a service 
establishment; and, being a service 
establishment, its employes are ex- 
empted from the provisions of sec- 
tions 6 and 7 of the wage and hour 
bill, provided the greater part of 
their selling or servicing is in intra- 
state commerce... . 

It would certainly seem from the 
character of other exemptions ap- 
pearing in section 13 (a) that no in- 
tention exists on the part of Congress 
to include telephone companies whose 
interstate business did not constitute 
the greater proportion of their busi- 
ness. 

The history of the act and state- 
ments made in the Congress during 
the time that it was there pending, 
appear to fully support the conclu- 
sion in favor of exemption.” 

Mr. Macfarlane reviewed the his- 
tory of the wage-hour act and state- 
ments made in the Congress during 
the time it was pending there, as 
further support of the conclusion fa- 
voring exemption of telephone com- 
panies whose business is predomi- 
nantly intrastate. 

He also directed attention to sec- 
tion 2 (b) 2 of the Federal Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 as another in- 
dication of the attitude of Congress 
with reference to telephone com- 
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panies whose business is largely in- 
trastate. 

Discussing the possible application 
of the wage-hour bill to the average 
small telephone exchange, the speak- 
er said it “can have but one outcome 
through making such operations un- 
profitable and financially impossible 
because of the increased cost of the 
labor required.” 

“Just how many small exchanges 
there may be I am not in a position 
to state,””’ Mr. Macfarlane continued, 
“but undoubtedly there are a great 
many.... At the present time, all 
things considered, employes in such 
exchanges are paid a reasonable wage 
and one which makes comfortable liv- 
ing possible when the size and situa- 
tion of the communities in which they 
operate are considered. 

“Such exchanges operate upon a 
very small margin of profit, under 
present conditions, and the increases 
which will be compelled by the stand- 
ard of wages and hours prescribed by 
the act will completely eliminate any 
profit which now exists. 

Thus all that remains for them to 
do is to eventually shut down and go 
out of business, throwing a goodly 
number of people out of employment 
and defeating the avowed purpose of 
the act, as well as depriving many 
people who desire telephone service 
of the opportunity of having it, and 
affecting commerce far more unfa- 
vorably than it could possibly be af- 
fected by any failure to increase 
wages and reduce hours to the stand- 
ards prescribed by the act. 


If Telephone Companies 
Are Subject to the Act 


But in the event that his conclu- 
sions should be wrong, and it should 
develop that the wage-hour bill does 
apply to the Independent telephone 
industry, the speaker proceeded to 
survey the likely effect of sections 6 
and 7. 

“Generally speaking,” said Mr. 
Macfarlane, “the larger the company 
and the larger the exchange, the bet- 
ter able will that company and that 
exchange be to overcome the in- 
creased cost of operation which may 
be imposed by the provisions of the 
act with reference to minimum wages 
and maximum hours. 

“In the larger exchanges, general- 
ly speaking, the increase in the hour- 
ly wage will not be large, if any in- 
crease is necessary, and the decrease 


in the maximum hours may be 
gradually adjusted. Furthermore, 
in exchanges of this character 
it will probably be possible to 


compensate for the additional ex- 
pense of operation by an increase in 
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To 


Telephone Companies 
who are interested in 


EXTRA REVENUES 


We have a pay station at..... 
located inside the front door which 
is always kept open, but the pay 
station is outside of an inner door 
which is closed at 9 p. m. We 
keep this pay station lighted all 
night and our telephone sign on the 
building and also on the curb line 
of the street clearly shows a 
stranger where the telephone build- 
ing is located. We accordingly av- 
erage between Eighty and Ninety 
Dollars in collections from this one 
pay station monthly. 

In general people prefer to make 
long distance calls at the telephone 
exchange. We believe, therefore. 
that it is an advantage wherever 
possible to provide a pay station 
and twenty-four hours’ service at 
the telephone exchange office. 

We commend the above arrange- 
ment to any telephone company 
that may be building a new ex- 





change office. 9 * 


Yours very truly, 
A Gray Telephone Pay 
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PLIES LIMITED, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 
Se Toronto, Win- 
nipe: egina, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton, Vancouver. 
Or any other hone 
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rates, if the cost of operation is in- 
creased; the conclusion that such 
increases in rates should be allowed 
by the state commissions appears in- 
escapable. So, the situation will 
gradually adjust itself, although with 
some loss to the companies during the 
period of readjustment. 

Such, however, is not the situation 
with reference to the average small 
exchange, some of which are units of 
a larger system, but many of which 
are locally owned, either by some in- 
dividual or group of individuals resi- 
dent in the community which they 
serve. When a small exchange is 
spoken of, there is in mind an ex- 
change serving 100 stations, more or 
less, through a one-position switch- 
board.” Mr. Macfarlane illustrated 
the disastrous effect of the wage-hour 
bill upon an exchange of 95 stations 
with which he is familiar, with rates 
of $1.65 per month. 

The speaker urged telephone com- 
panies to make timely and proper 
presentations to the administrator, 
claiming exemptions under the spe- 
cific provisions of the law. If that 
fails, however, the next step would 
be to seek to resist the enforcement 
and endeavor to secure, as quickly 
as possible, an authoritative construc- 
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No aging or deterioration . . . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
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inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


tion of its terms from the United 
States Supreme Court. 

In the meantime, however, no time 
should be lost in calling to the at- 
tention of senators and representa- 
tives in Congress the results likely to 
result from the enforcement of sec- 
tions 6, 7 and 8 upon small exchanges 
and the individuals that own and op- 
erate them. The same information, 
said the speaker, should be called to 
the attention of subscribers and pa- 
trons in the exchanges affected. 

“If Congress has made a mistake, 
and if that mistake is called to the 
attention of enough senators and rep- 
resentatives,”’ asserted Mr. Macfar- 
lane, “it should not be a particularly 
difficult matter to procure enactment 
ot legislation which will grant an ex- 
emption to telephone companies 
whose business is predominantly lo- 
cal and intrastate, and whose partici- 
pation in interstate traffic is purely 
incidental.” 

The speaker pointed out, however, 
that the greatest danger lies through 
the probability that wage-hour bills 
will be passed by the legislatures of 
the several states. He recalled to 
mind that it has been the practice for 
federal agencies, when interested in a 
particular theory of legislation, to 
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send missionaries to state legi:la- 
tures to convert them to these tne- 
ories._ If such acts are passed by 
state legislatures, the escape of an 
Independent company from federal 
wage-hour legislation will be of no 
benefit. 

“It certainly behooves the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry to ac- 
quaint their state legislators with the 
probable effect of such legislation 
upon their industry,” said Mr. Mac- 
farlane in concluding. “If that effect 
be thoroughly understood, it would 
appear that the dangers may perhaps 
be avoided.” 


“What Made America 
A Great Country” 


The concluding address of the af- 
ternoon was delivered by Carl Tay- 
lor, Milwaukee, Wis., before a capac- 
ity crowd. Mr. Taylor, who spoke 
on the subject, ““‘What Made America 
a Great Country,” was only eight 
years old when the world war start- 
ed. Born of Indian ancestry in a 
sod house in western Oklahoma, he 
attended Kansas State Agricultural 
College, the University of Oklahoma 
and the University of Wisconsin— 
and he taught for several years at 
both the latter universities. 

In 1930 Mr. Taylor organized the 
Wisconsin Building & Loan League, 
of which he is executive secretary 
and which has a quarter-billion dol- 
lars of home mortgages in Wiscon- 
sin. He is a director of a Milwaukee 
bank, operates two farms and is a 
member of the Milwaukee Housing 
Commission. 

Mr. Taylor, in an address replete 
with humorous stories, anecdotes and 
forceful comparisons, first treated 
his subject from a statistical view- 
point and pointed out that fully a 
third of the citizens of this country 
today have gone sour on America as 
the greatest place in the world to 
live. 

He stated that he was told by re- 
sponsible individuals in various 
phases of public life, who ought to 
know, that fully one-third of the citi- 
zens of this country today are ill-fed, 
ill-housed and ill-clothed. 

“T want to say this,” continued the 
speaker (after telling of a parade of 
35,000 people in Milwaukee, carry- 
ing 223 red banners with the sickle 
and hammer of Soviet Russia, and 
dozens of emblems of Nazi Germany, 
Fascist Italy and other emblems in- 
dicating that they think America is 
not a good country), “that 35,000 
people, largely failures in America, 
have a higher standard of living, on 
relief, and on WPA in America, than 
they could hope to have if they were 
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successful lawyers or business men 
in Paris, London, Berlin, or any 
other city in the world, outside of 
nerica. . ; 

“The ordinary citizen of America 
who works for a living has a higher 
standard of living than King Louis 
X{V. He never knew the luxury of 
living that the ordinary factory 
worker in America knows today. 


» 
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And so, when someone begins to 
say that in America he has not an 
opportunity or that American citi- 
zens do not have proper living con- 
ditions, I want to do two things: 

First, to point out to those people 
who are essentially fair, that Amer- 
ica has given them a better living 
system than any other country in the 
world at any other time in history 
could have given them even if they 
were successful. 

And I secondly want to point out 
a simple question which must appeal 
in its logic to any fair man: Why 
do not these folk, who think Russia 
is a better country than our own, go 
there?” 

With these preliminary remarks, 
Mr. Taylor, who had captured his 
audience through his witty and 
forceful remarks, addressed the bal- 
ance of his comments to the ques- 
tion: What made America a great 
country? He reviewed the three 
major schools of thought that are 
seeking to answer that question. 


He first discussed our natural re- 
sources—land, climate, iron ore, coal 
and oil. These are the things out of 
which one group of people believes 
comes the greatness that made us the 
country we are. 

But, Mr. Taylor pointed out, 
while our riches contributed to our 
greatness, the Indians lived in this 
country generations before the white 
man came; and if riches make a 
country great, why didn’t the In- 
dians flourish and build a great civi- 
lization here? Ethiopia, with rich 
agricultural land and great oil de- 
posits, ruled under the same govern- 
ment for 22 consecutive centuries, 
still is a poor country. 

A second school of thinkers say 
we are a great country because here 
we first mixed up all the racial 
streams and germ plasms of the peo- 
ples of all the earth, and that out 
of this American melting pot fused 
the greatness that is America’s. 

The speaker pointed out, however, 
that there have been historical in- 
stances by the hundred in the past 
when similar mixtures in the human 
race occurred; but never until in 
America, did the spontaneous com- 
bustion occur which made a great 
country. 
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So it is only fair to assume that the | 


mixture of the human races did not 
produce our greatness. 


A third school of thinkers, to whom | 


Mr. Taylor gives his allegiance, say 
that America became the greatest 


country of all time because we set | 
up a system which said to every 


person in this country: 

“You may go just as far as your 
capacity and your energy and your 
ability and your ambition let you 
go; and this country will reward you 
proportionately to your contribution 
to the common cause of all.” 

References were made by the 
speaker to Henry Ford, Thomas Edi- 
son, and other men to illustrate his 
point. Then he pointed to the rapid 
progress which has been made under 


the American system—and his many | 


humorous illustrations made his 
points instantly clear. 

Discussions of the scarcity theory, 
unwarranted taxation, destructive 
changes, were in turn forcefully pre- 
sented. For instance, “Two years 
ago, in the Wisconsin legislature, 
an assemblyman from Milwaukee, 
the city from which I come, intro- 
duced a bill to tax all incomes of a 
half million dollars 115 per cent. 

“When the chairman of the senate 
committee, who knew at least slight- 
ly more than the assemblyman, said: 
‘My good fellow, that is $575,000,’ 
the assemblyman said: ‘Anybody 
who earns a half-million can pay it.” 

“If America,” continued the speak- 
er, ““‘was made great by our system, 
which permitted each individual to 
make his contribution where it best 
counted, can we destroy that; and if 
it is destroyed, won’t we have a 
poorer country and not a better?” 

“America was made a great coun- 
try because we had free enterprise,” 
he said in conclusion. “Free enter- 
prise is nearer to destruction in 
America today than it has been since 
the country was founded. What do 
you think made America a great 
country? Let’s not destroy it! What 
are you willing to do about it?” 

Five New Directors 

Elected to Board 

At the opening of the session on 
Thursday morning, October 20, 
President Agee called for the re- 
port of the nominating committee, 
which was read by Secretary-Treas- 
urer Chas. C. Deering. It recom- 
mended election of five new mem- 
bers to the board and the reelection 
of seven directors: 

The new members are: A. N. 
Johns, San Francisco, Calif., vice- 
president of the Western Utilities 


Corp.; R. A. Phillips, Sioux City, | 


Iowa, vice-president and general 
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@ Your maintenance men will actu- 
ally talk about the extra service in 
Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Batteries. 
And there's ample reason: They do 
give extra hours of service—do save 
you money. There's more zinc in the 
Twin-Six than in two old round num- 
ber sixes. Construction is improved and 
the chemical elements are preserved 


by ‘Chrome.’’* 


Your maintenance men will talk 
about other features of the Twin-Six, 
also. They're light in weight. They're 
easier to handle because of their square 
shape, and the two connections cut 
installation time in half. 


This is a battery that gives you two 
operating economies. It's easier to 
handle and it gives extra hours of ser- 
vice. Order your Twin-Sixes today. The 
price is 49c in lots of 30 (57c in Pacific 
territory) freight paid to your tele- 
phone exchanges. 


Burgess Battery Company 
Freeport, Illinois 
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the life of Burgess Batteries, 
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manager, Central Electric & Tele- 
phone Co.; J. R. Porter, Tarboro, 
N. C., president of the Carolina Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co.; and R. C. 
Reno, Fort Wayne, Ind., vice-presi- 
dent, Telephone Management Co. 
H. E. Hoerl, Marshfield, Wis., gen- 
eral manager of the Marshfield Tel- 
ephone Exchange, was elected to 
fill the unexpired term of the late 
Walter J. Gallon. 


Company’s Public Relations 
Depend Upon Employes 

The ever-important subject of 
“Public Relations” was ably dis- 
cussed by Otto Wettstein, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Florida Telephone Corps., 
Leesburg, Fla. ““Managements of pub- 
lic service companies have generally 
assumed that the first essential to 
good public relations is good serv- 
ice,’ he said, “and this is true, but 
good service and fair rates are not 
enough to maintain good public re- 
lations.”” He cited the electric utili- 
ties as an example. 

During the early days of competi- 
tion with the Bell, the Independent 
companies learned that not only good 
service was essential but also satis- 
factory relations with the public 
upon whom they depended for reve- 





nue and capital as well. Public sym- 
pathy was with the Independents be- 
cause of a natural prejudice against 
monopolies which included the Bell 
System with its ready flow of capital 
and access to the only long distance 
service. 

Then the two telephone fields 
stopped warring and began to coop- 
erate with one another, ending their 
major worries until the depression 
came along bringing realization that 
the public was spending its money 
for automobiles, radios, refrigerators 
ond other home conveniences—in- 
stead of telephones. 

From then on, selling service be- 
came “a necessary and permanent 
function of the business,” stated Mr. 
Wettstein. “No better way can be 
found for developing good public re- 
lations than for all employes to par- 
ticipate in sales. Proper sales 
work promotes good public relations, 
and good public relations increase 
sales. This leads to the importance 
of coordination between sales and 
public relations activities.” 

The reputation of a company in 
its community depends upon the hu- 
man contacts—between employes and 
subscribers—being satisfactory, de- 
clared Mr. Wettstein. Service might 
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be good but a tactless employe could 
create ill-will and resentment. “In «r- 
der to build a strong structure of 
good public relations, it is necessary 
first to lay a solid foundation of good 
employe relations,” he said. 


“cc 


.. As far as the public is con- 
cerned, the operator, the plant mun, 
the collector and other contact em- 
ploye are the company. To the pub- 
lic, the company is not the manager 
whom the great majority seldom see 
and know.” 

Of course, employes cannot be ex- 
pected to make friends for the com- 
pany unless they themselves have 
friendly feelings for the company 
and its management, he pointed out. 
All that is needed to injure the com- 
pany’s reputation is a few dis- 
gruntled employes, so management 
should make certain that harmony 
exists in the immediate family be- 
fore it undertakes the greater task 
of maintaining good public relations. 

Mr. Wettstein gave consideration 
to the duties of management and its 
responsibility to see that labor gets 
a square deal and a fair share of the 
profits of industry. ‘Management 
must recognize its dependence upon 
its personnel,’ he said; “that its 
plant would be useless without the 
workers to operate it, and that its 
successful operation depends largely 
upon the character and ability of its 
personnel. 

“It should be the policy of manage- 
ment to pay workers fair and—when 
conditions make it possible—gradu- 
ally increasing wages, which will 
permit the highest standard of liv- 
ing that the business can afford con- 
sistent with safe and sound policies 
and principles; that hours are rea- 
sonable and working conditions good. 
When it is possible, pension and ‘dis- 
ability benefit annuities should be 
provided as well as holidays and va- 
cations with pay. 

“We believe employe. picnics, 
dances and social gatherings, at the 
company’s expense, where managers 
and workers mingle in social equal- 
ity, are productive of happy employe 
relations. Management should con- 
vince workers that it is interested in 
their personal welfare, on and off the 
job. Let us not permit our em- 
ployes to gain the impression that 
politicians in Washington, or labor 
agitators, are more concerned about 
their economic and social welfare 
than we are.” 

The speaker believes the manage- 
ment should take workers into its 
confidence more, reporting on profits 
and revenues so the workers will 
know their benefits from the business 
depend upon those things as much as 
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do returns to investors. “We all 
know there have never been large 
profits in the telephone business,” 
said he, “and if our financial state- 
ments are clearly explained to em- 
ployes they can see that we are deal- 
iny fairly with them.” 

Continuing, he said: “In the busi- 
ness machine’s gears, good humor is 
the grease, grouchiness the sand. 
Some managers think they can get 
better discipline by an attitude which 
causes those under them the fear 
of losing their jobs, but we do not be- 
lieve that an employe whose mind is 
distracted by fear can be a thor- 
oughly efficient, much less loyal, em- 
ploye—and it is difficult to associate 
fear with good employe relations. 

“It naturally makes the worker 
critical of management, and suscep- 
tible to unsound political nostrums 
which propose to alleviate burdens 
of workers by government regimen- 
tation or government operation of in- 
dustry.” 

Success Had with a Public 

Relations Committee 

Mr. Wettstein then discussed the 
organized effort of his company 
to properly build public relations 
through a public relations commit- 
tee consisting of the district mana- 
gers, plant superintendent, traffic 
manager and commercial manager, 
with the president as chairman. The 
committee divides the employes into 
three classifications: 

(1) Those who by nature, temper- 
ament and loyalty are well quali- 
fied to make friends for themselves 
and the company, and who need very 
little instruction along this line. 

(2) Those who were not so well 
qualified but who by proper instruc- 
tion and training will use the meth- 
ods necessary to get results. 

(3) Those who do not have the 
demeanor and disposition necessary 
to make friends for the company and 
also those who are not satisfied with 
conditions of their employment and 
cannot be expected to be loyal to 
the company. 

The functions of the committee 
were explained in detail by the speak- 
er and a resume given of matters 
handled by it at the monthly meet- 
ings, which particularly included 
complaints and faults in service re- 
ported to the company. 

He divided patrons into three clas- 
sifications: (1) The genial, easy-go- 
ing group who never or seldom find 
fault; (2) the efficient group which 
puts the management on its mettle 
and, when complaining, usually 
makes constructive suggestions; and 
(3) the chronic kickers. 

‘None of us loves the chronic kick- 
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er,” said Mr. Wettstein, “but we can 
be thankful we have him for he is 
sure to discover the weak points in 
our service and make them known to 
us, while many in the other groups 
would rather put up with a little bad 
service than complain to us about it 
—although they may feel free to tell 
others about it.” 

Tact and self-control are the main 
essentials in handling complaints, it 
was stated. Show the customer an 
attitude of real sympathy and genu- 
ine interest in his account of the 
grievance, express regret that it hap- 
pened and give assurance that it is 
the policy of the company to correct 
promptly all mistakes and remove all 
causes of dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Wettstein spoke of collections, 
the duties of the manager, publicity 
for informing the public of the com- 
pany’s service and objectives, civic 
activities, and concluded with com- 
ments on the trends in public rela- 
tions. In concluding, he said: 

“Let us in the telephone industry 
be leaders in this progressive move- 
ment to improve still more our public 
relations and not permit any other 
business to surpass us in the charac- 
ter of the service we render, and its 
recognition and appreciation by the 
public we serve.” 
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Speaking on “The Independent Pio- 
neer,” Loren M. Berry, Dayton, Ohio, 
president of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association, reviewed the 
past two years he has served as presi- 
dent of the organization. “During 
that time I have realized as never 
before the fact that telephone people, 
as a class, are the finest on earth,” 
he said. “There is a hand of friend- 
ship and understanding among tele- 
phone folks that is different. 


“The Independent Pioneer” 

and His Work 

“Why? We all know there is a spir- 
it of service in the telephone indus- 
try—an ability and determination to 
meet all situations and emergencies, 
and render telephone service during 
floods, earthquakes, fires and storms 
regardless of the hazards and person- 
al dangers involved. 

As an industry, we have the re- 
spect—yes, the friendship—of the 
public, our customers. We should 
have it! We are entitled to it. Our 
rates are fair; in fact, people get 
more from what they spend in tele- 
phone service than from the money 
spent in any other utility. 

We talk good public relations and 
we practice them. The public as a 
whole is satisfied with telephone ser- 
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| vice and telephone rates. 


‘a. ae 
know that here in the United States 
we have the best telephone service in 
the world and the lowest rates.” 
“You do not have to be a member 
of the Pioneers to do pioneer work 
today for the Independent telephone 


| group—and for the telephone indus- 


try,” continued Mr. Berry. He 
pointed out the trend towards more 
government supervision, if not actual 
direction, of all kinds of business and 
particularly utilities, and warned 
that there are many politicians who 
would like to have the government 
take over the operation of the tele- 
phone business of this country. 

The FCC investigation of the Bell 
company fell flat and left the public 
because it was so unfair and one- 
sided that it defeated its own pur- 
pose, he said, “but the political op- 
portunists will try something else 
some day. Maybe they will try to 
come into the nation’s telephone in- 
dustry through the back-door, using 
the telegraph companies, which have 
been having some labor and financial 
troubles, as a smoke-screen. 

So all of us telephone people 
should be doing real pioneer work 
right now in welding our organiza- 
tion into compact fighting units to 
stand up for our rights and get them 
—with the general public and our 
subscribers standing behind us.” 

He urged the telephone industry to 
prepare to meet the “enemy” and not 
be caught unawares as were France 
and England in the recent war crisis. 
“Talk to your employes in groups, 
your officers and stockholders, ask 
them to tell their families. Talk to 
your subscribers personally and in 
advertising space. Continue to give 
the best possible telephone service 
and see that every telephone employe 
does everything possible to build up 
good will in every contact with sub- 
scribers and the general public. 

“One doesn’t need to be an alarm- 
ist. Tell the public about our prob- 
lems; about what they are paying in 
taxes with the telephone companies 
serving as collectors, about our speed 
of service, clearness of transmission 
and telephone development in city 
and rural districts as compared with 
foreign countries. 


We are proud to be in the tele- 
phone business. It is a clean busi- 
ness. We have nothing to hide. 
There are so many things to tell the 
public about the telephone business. 
And everyone can do Pioneer work in 
that respect—today, tomorrow, next 
week, next year. Make friends of and 
tell your story to your representa- 


|tives in your state legislature, and 


your representatives in Congress. 


That kind of effort is the best pre- 
paredness, and is of immediate valie 
to the telephone industry. 

You old-timers have seen the In- 
dependent telephone business come a 
long way. Starting from scratch you 
have surmounted tremendous o)- 
stacles to attain your present posi- 
tion. There are many problems to- 
day and there will be more in the 
future. I have confidence that the 
industry will solve them, and that the 
Independent telephone industry will 
continue to grow and prosper. 

The Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association is doing a lot to 
promote friendliness and friendship 
among telephone people. The mem- 
bership has doubled in the past two 
years. The requirement for member- 
ship is 15 years’ service in the indus- 
try, or 10 years’ for a Junior mem- 
ber. If you are not a member, and 
are eligible to belong, you owe it to 
yourself and your company to join.” 


“Planning the Less 
Abundant Life” 


The concluding speaker on the 
morning’s program was Merle 
Thorpe, Washington, D. C., editor 
of Nation’s Business. Mr. Thorpe, 
in his opening remarks, declared 
that the telephone group has done 
more for public relations than any 
other group in the United States. 

He stated that the theme of his 
address—“Planning the Less Abun- 
dant Life’’—is the belief that the 
American economic system, with all 
its faults and abuses, has brought 
greater prosperity and progress 
than any other system ever devised, 
and that the tendency for 20 years, 
growing in intensity each year, is 
to turn over initiative to political 
organizations. The tendency is to 
follow old world policies, choosing 
the road which will make us in 
time also a government-ridden na- 
tion. 

He discussed trade and pointed 
out that “we, the people, control 
and determine business activity ... 
Every exchange is a speculation. 
If we are feeling good, if we have 
faith in ourselves and the future, 
if we have confidence in our judg- 
ment, we have the spirit to specu- 
late. 

“There is one agency, time tried,” 
he continued, “which alone can 
stimulate the individual to trade. 
It is made up of a group of men 
and women who have peculiar abil- 
ities in this direction. We recog- 
nize talents in other fields and 
value them highly, of men and 
women who can paint, those who 
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can entertain, those who can plumb 
the mysteries of science, those who 
excel in law or medicine. We ap- 
plaud and seldom envy ability in 
these fields, but we do not recog- 
nize unusual talent in commerce 
and industry. 

“It is a small group, as popula- 

tion goes—about one million—who 
constitute the enterprisers of the 
nation. They anticipate potential 
desires, they provide for the financ- 
ing of the operation to produce, 
sell, warehouse, insure, transport, 
and distribute goods. They know 
how to make us dissatisfied. The 
wider distribution of goods—more 
things for more people—is, after 
all, the definition of standards of 
living. This small group maintains 
the constant pressure of prog- 
r@8S ... 
Where do these managers come 
from? They are recruits from every 
walk in life, men who have won 
their way to the top by proving 
they have talent for finding produc- 
tive work for others to do. Man- 
agement finds its way to the top 
because it knows how to run a busi- 
ness on a basis which brings in 
enough to meet pay rolls and pay 
the bills. 

The most precious thing in Amer- 
ica is the spirit of enterprise which 
management supplies—for the job 
these men who head up business 
are doing has given this country 
the highest standard of living in 
the world.” 

Pointing out that success maga- 
zines, Which were familiar on the 
newsstands only a few years ago, 
have passed out of the picture, Mr. 
Thorpe stated that we are a little 
bit ashamed of successful men who 
have worked themselves to the top. 

Taking up the matter of the re- 
tarding influence of taxes, Mr. 
Thorpe continued: “Today we are 
taking 35 cents out of each income 
dollar for governmental purposes, 
leaving only 65 cents, as against 95 
for living expense and new capital 
investments of 50 years ago. We 
are depriving enterprises of that 
wherewithal which is necessary be- 
fore they can use the courage of 
their imagination. 

“A nation, as an individual, can 
take long chances only when it has 
a comfortable back-log, only when 
there is a generous remainder from 
one’s earnings after living and gov- 
ernmental expenses are paid.” 

The speaker then took up the 
manner in which a political agency 
sets about trying to stimulate trade. 
He had many illustrations to show 
that the methods used in Washing- 
ton do just the opposite. “Today,” 
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said he, “we are taking money that 
furnished the wherewithal for our 
many enterprises and spending it 
through political agencies, expect- 
ing to expand industry. That has 
never been done; there is nothing 
that has not come about the other 
way. . 2 

“We had money to put into new 
enterprises because of our low gov- 
ernment expenditures. The su- 
premacy of the United States over 
other countries of the world is be- 
cause we could afford to speculate 
as other countries could not. Since 
1930, instead of six billion to use 
for speculation, we have only 300 
million a year; only the electric 
razor and air-conditioning are new 
things, as against 18 new industries 
between 1900 and 1930. 

Today no man in business knows 
the rules under which he is to work 
next month, to say nothing of next 
year or the year thereafter.” 

Mr. Thorpe declared there is 
more hope in the small business 
man in his community than in the 
business man in the large city. The 
American revolution was an in- 
stance cited as being won by the 
small business man and in recent 
years it was the small business man 
who fought NRA until the U. 8S. Su- 
preme Court knocked it out. 


“Tll considered reforms,” said 
Mr. Thorpe, in concluding, “are 
lowering standards of living, de- 
stroying public welfare and pro- 
moting the less abundant life. To 
combat it we must begin at home 
and progress must come, as in the 
past, from the bottom up and not 
from the top down.” 


“What’s Ahead 
in Washington” 


Calling Federal relief expenditures 
“Public Problem No. 1,” for Ameri- 
can business, Francis X. Welch, asso- 
ciate editor of Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly and special Washington cor- 
respondent for TELEPHONY, warned 
that unless some way is found to 
check the growth of Federal relief, it 
will develop into a “political jugger- 
naut.” 

Mr. Welch—the first speaker at the 
Thursday afternoon general session 


—discussed the subject, ‘“What’s 
Ahead In Washington.” He pointed 


out that WPA is now spending one- 
fourth of all Treasury disbursements 
and more than the Army, Navy and 
Veterans’ Administration combined. 
Ushered in as an emergency measure, 
Federal relief, now at its all-time 
peak, threatens to develop into an ac- 
cepted permanent Federal institution. 
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The speaker observed that the very 
vy ~iness men who used to complain 
of government spending are now com- 
placently taking it for granted—a 
situation which spells real danger. 

Touching on the fact that WPA dis- 
bursements have invariably increased 
during election years and decreased 
during non-election years, Mr. Welch 
continued: 

“Now I don’t want to suggest that 
Harry Hopkins is running a billion- 
dollar grab bag on a political graft 
basis. I truly believe that, barring 
some nasty local situations, the top 
bracket administration of Federal re- 
lief is fundamentally honest and per- 
fectly sincere. It’s the system, not 
the men who run it, that makes one 
wonder how it is all going to work 
out. 

In a nation such as ours, where 
strongly organized minorities—such 
as the anti-saloon league, the veter- 
ans, and the other pressure groups— 
can gain control over our democratic 
processes, what will be the limit if 
Congress as a whole ever gets the im- 
pression that the relief vote is a 
conditio sine quo non of election? 
If and when that happens, Federal re- 
lief would be a real juggernaut. It 
would grow and grow out of its own 
growth. 

The future danger from Federal 
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relief, therefore, is not so much that 
the Administration will put politics 
into relief, but that the reliefers 
themselves will put relief into poli- 
tics. And this is no idle fancy. I 
refer specifically to the Workers Alli- 
ance—the so-called union of WPA— 
which has been so closely identified 
with the Communist party by the 
Dies investigating committee.” 

The speaker commented upon the 
fact that the national debt will prob- 
ably double during the New Deal; it 
has increased nearly 40 times since 
Cleveland’s second administration. 
Our national population, he said, has 
not quite doubled during the same 
period—“which shows that it is far 
easier to grow tax deficits than it is 
to grow taxpayers.” 

Mr. Welch predicted that President 
Roosevelt may go down in history as 
the President “who marched up the 
hill and then marched down again,” 
because after making swift social 
progress during his first term, the 
President wasted his second term in 
trying to go too fast with more leg- 
islation and fighting with his own 
party, instead of consolidating gains 
already made. 

He compared the imperfect peace- 
making of Woodrow Wilson with the 
hasty progress of the New Deal in 
social legislation, and suggested that 
since both may have to be done all 
over again, the verdict of history 
may accordingly not be so compli- 
mentary. 

Concerning the current conflict 
with the Federal Communications 
Commission, the speaker predicted 
that either Congress will investigate 
the FCC and reorganize it to suit it- 
self, or the President himself, with 
patience exhausted, will recommend 
ripper legislation, perhaps as part of 
his new Administration reorganiza- 
tion bill. 

He explained that ripper legisla- 
tion would be the only way the Presi- 
dent could remove members of the 
FCC because of the U. S. Supreme 
Court decision in the Humphrey case. 
The speaker did not expect that the 
“half-way” results so far obtained by 
Chairman MeNinch in attempting to 
settle the FCC situation “from with- 
in” would accomplish very much. 

“The situation is going to get 
worse before it gets better,” he con- 
tinued. “About the middle of next 
month the FCC will make a lot of 
headlines with the hearings on the 
radio monopoly investigation; but 
with the public confidence in the com- 
mission itself about exhausted, I do 
not think much is likely to come of 
anything the commission does from 
now on, until the whole situation is 


cleared up. 
special 
port. 

The FCC may, and probably will, 
send its final report to Congress; but 
I do not look for any reaction on any 
of the recommendations at the next 
session, for the simple reason that as 
long as the FCC itself is a defendant 
before the bar of public opinion, Con- 
gress will not even consider the FCC 
in the role of prosecutor of another 
industry. Of course, you understand 
that all this row in the FCC is really 
over radio broadcasting policy and 
the telephone industry, as such, is 
simply a bystander.” 

Concerning the next session of 
Congress, Mr. Welch recalled a little 
school girl’s statement that “pins 
save a lot of people’s lives by not 
swallowing them,” and suggested that 
the next Congress may save the peo- 
ple “a lot of unwise new laws by not 
swallowing them.” From a negative 
or defensive viewpoint, he thought the 
business outlook in the next session 
is very hopeful because Congress will 
resist further experimental legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Welch thinks, however, that 
the next Congress will not accom- 
plish much in a positive or construc- 
tive way by repealing or amending 
imperfect laws already enacted. 

“In short,” said Mr. Welch in con- 
clusion, “the opposition to the New 
Deal will be strong enough to defend 
but not strong enough to take the 
offensive because it will itself be com- 
posed of conflicting elements, Repub- 
licans, anti-New Deal Democrats, 
old-age pension fanatics, and what 
not. So I look for the next Congress 
to be largely a stalemate, which 
might be fittingly summed up in the 
baseball tag-line: ‘No runs, no hits, 
no errors.’ ”’ 

Following Mr. Welch’s address, 
President Agee presented B. L. Fish- 
er of Martinsville, Va., president of 
the Lee Telephone Co., as president- 
elect of the national organization. 
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Fisher 


In responding, Mr. 
that he had given a great deal of 
thought to acceptance of the office of 


said 


president of the association. He 
consulted a friend who asked him: 
“Can you get along without being a 
member of the organization?” and 
his answer was “no.” 

(he next question asked him was: 
“Do you owe the association a debt 
for what it has done for you?” and 
the answer was “yes.’”” Then came 
the terse comment “Pay your bills.” 

Mr. Fisher referred to the article 
in TELEPHONY of August 27 by its 
Washington correspondent, Francis 
X. Welch. He declared that he be- 
lieved with Mr. Welch regarding 
trade associations: that there is more 
necessity today for working together 
in that kind of a way than ever be- 
fore. Hence he accepted the respon- 
sibilities attached to the office of 
president and “will give it the best 
of my time and ability to go forward 
as you want to.” 

He commented on the attendance 
and stated that at future conven- 
tions a larger hall will be required to 
take care of the crowds. 

E. R. Hannibal of Everett, Wash., 
vice-president and general manager 
of the West Coast Telephone Co., 
was introduced by President Agee as 
having been re-elected to office. Pres- 
ident Agee announced that W. C. 
Henry of Bellevue, Ohio, general 
manager of the Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co., had been elected a vice- 
president but was not in the room to 
be introduced. 

In introducing Dr. 
Southworth, research 


George C. 
engineer of 
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Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York, to give a lecture demonstra- 
tion “Some Interesting Possibilities 
in Telephone Transmission,” Presi- 
dent Agee referred to Dr. South- 
worth’s early life. He stated that 
he had taught school and in summer 
vacations worked as telephone line- 
man. 


Demonstration 
of Guided Electric Waves 

Electric waves that flow through 
pipes were demonstrated by Dr. 
Southworth. Holding a receiver at 
the end of a long flexible tube he 
showed that energy was flowing re- 
gardless of how the tube was bent. 
3ut when the tube was interrupted 
the tone from the receiver stopped, 
thus showing that the signal came 
through the tube and not through 
free space. 

Standing in front of a blackboard, 
Dr. Southworth demonstrated by an 
electric probe that energy was com- 
ing through the blackboard at four 
different points. By moving the probe 
he was able to delimit the energy- 
areas; and by holding up a reflector 
a foot or so away from the black- 
board, he was able to set up standing 
waves. Measurements made on the 
spot showed that the wave length was 
about 20 centimeters, corresponding 
to a frequency of 1,500 million cycles 
per second. 

That the waves coming through the 
four different areas were not all alike 
was shown by two distinct methods. 
In the first of these, it was shown 
that certain of the waves would pass 
through relatively small pipes, where- 
as others could be transmitted only 
through relatively large pipes. 

In the other method, the probe was 
held close to the blackboard and ori- 
ented into various positions to give 
maximum signal. A plot of these po- 
sitions, drawn with chalk on the 
blackboard showed patterns of distin- 
guishing characteristics. From one 
of. these, for example, it could be de- 
duced that if the wave were visible 
to the eye, it would look like a series 
of smoke rings blown from a pipe. 

A striking demonstration was that 
in which Dr. Southworth held in 
front of one of these areas a brass 
grating, perhaps an inch deep, made 
of sheet brass strips on edge and 
spaced about an inch apart. In one 
position, this grating offered no bar- 
rier to the waves, but if given a quar- 
ter turn it would almost completely 
suppress them. 

To show how the waves could be 
transmitted over appreciable dis- 
tances, Dr. Southworth had a flexible 
metal pipe, some 25 feet long, leading 
to a receiver on the opposite side of 
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